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FORD’S HAIR POMADE 


FORMERLY KNOWN AS 
“OZONIZED OX MARROW” 


Makes the Hair Pliable, Soft and Easy to Comb 
READ WHAT THE PEOPLE SAY 


West Chester, Pa., Mch. 30, 1905. Key West, Fla., Aug. 28, 1904. 
I had typhoid fever and my hair all came out. “* I used only one bottle of your pomade and 
I used three bottles of your pomade and now my ‘ my hair has stopped breaking off and has 
hair is nine inches long and very thick and nice greatly improved. When I started using 
and straight. Most every one seeing how good on = this wonderful preparation my hair was 
your pomade did my hair, they too are anx- ae : d seven inches long and now it is ten inches 
ious for it. My hairis an example toevery $ ‘ or more. Yours truly, 
one. Yours respectfully, Ewa BYE. tof a ; 314 Southard St. MINNIE FOASTER. 


‘a SF " Brookhaven, Miss., Aug. 13, 1898. 

Colvert, Tex., Mch, 31, 1905. G. ’ + . 13, 188 
: 4 . entlemen: | must confess I never 
I have used one bottle of your pomade a " tried any preparation so excellent for 
and my hair is now perfectly straight, , : the hair. My hair was turning gray and 
soft and black as silk. I will not be poe ; \ ~ was rather deadly but since I have been 


; : : using your hair pomade my hair has 
without it. RuHopA EDWARDS. turned black like it was when I was a 


/ be girl and 1t has a lively, glossy color. 
Paris, Mo., July 15,1899. § ;;' ‘ % C. L. Roperts. 
Gentlemen: When I began using v } 

a ad was so bald I £ Atlanta, Ga., June 6, 1900. 
rimepemenatpe re be so bak Gentlemen: I have used your po- 
was ashamed of myself, but now my made and have found it todo more than 
hair has grown three inches all over : : is a to do. s stops the 

2 tae 8 1 ae hair from falling out and breaking off, 
my head and I have been using =on y . and cleans the scalp and makes the hair 
two months. IDA PRETER. soft, pliableandglossy. MAGGIE REND. 
I have seen the original letters and testify to the genuineness of the statements. 


J. Max Barber, Editor, The Voice. 


FORD’S HAIR POMADE, formerly known as “OZONIZED OX MARROW,” so straightens Kinky 
or Curly Hair that it can be put upin any style desired consistent with its length, and is the only safe 
preparation known to us that makes inky or Curly Hair Straight. [ts use makes the most 
stubborn, harsh, kinky or curly hair soft pliable ana easy to comb. These results may be obtained 
from one treatment; 2 to 4 bottles are usually sufficient for a year. The useof FORD’S HAIR POMADE 
removes and prevents dandruff, relieves itching, invigorates the scalp, stops the hair from falling out or breaking 
off, makes it grow, and by nourishing the roots, gives it new life and vigor. Being elegantly perfumed and 
harmless, it is a toilet necessity for ladies, gentlemen and children. FORD’S HAIR POMADE, formerly 
known as ‘“Ozonized Ox Marrow”’ has been made and sold continuously since about 1858, and the label, “OZONIZED 
OX MARROW.” was registered in the United States Patent Office in 1874. Be sure to get Ford” is its use 
makes the hair STRAIGHT, SOFT and PLIABLE. Beware of imitations. Remember that FORD’S HAIR 
POMADE is put up only in 5@¢. size, and is made only in Chicago and by us. The genuine has the signature 
Charles Ford, Prest. on each package. Refuse all others. Full directions with every bottle. Price only 50c. 
Sold by druggists and dealers. If your druggist or dealer cannot supply you, he can get it for you from his 
jobber or wholesale dealer, or send us 5@¢. for one bottle, postpaid, or $1.40 for three bottles. or #2.50 for six 
bottles, express paid. We pay postage and express charges toall points in U. S. A 


3 ‘ When ordering send postal 
or express money order, and mention name of this paper. 


Write your name and address plainly to 
THE OZONIZED OX MARROW CO. 


153 E. Kinzie St., Chicago, 111. Chal. Ford Lest 


(None genuine without my signature. Agents Wanted everywhere.) 

















LOOK HERE ‘| MAKES THE SKIN CLEAR. 
AGENTS <2 MAKE MONEY DR. FRED PALMER'S 


JUST ISSUED. JS Kin Whitener 


A Book of Beautiful Poems. Nertly bound, 


IS AN IDEAL FACE BLEACH 
with gold engravings. 110 pages, suitable 


ee Perfectly cleansing and whitening the skin, 
for School Closing and Rhetoricals. Only removing pimples, blemishes, etc., and keep- 


ONE DOLLAR ing the skin soft, velvety and in healthy con- 
postpaid. Agents allowed very large com- dition. PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 
mission. Write to-day. SOLD ONLY BY 


B. F. COFFIN JACOBS PHARMACY 


6-8-10 Marietta St. 23 Whitehall St. 
9th and Gaines Street. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. ATLANTA, GA. 
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P. SHERIDAN BALL, President. L. C. COLLINS, Secretary. JOHN H. ATKINS, Treasarer. 


REMA RK ABLE|! 


Let g ee. tis | a 


Over 400 Per Cent in Profits. 


Do you want to better your condition? jj 


Is it your aim to make your future(better 
than your past? 


If you are not satisfied with your income, 
position or condition, read this: 


© ee 400% CLEAR PROFIT made by the first investors in the stock of the METROPOLITAN 
MERCANTILE & REALTY COMPANY. You could have been one. This Company has been 
a favorite with investors since its incorporation. Why? Because it is a high grade corporation, 
with the price of stock within the reach of the smallest investor.) Because stockholders’ money was 
invested largely in Real Estate, thus giving them absolute security for, 
their money. Because it) has assisted many worthy people in getting 
decent, homes, and - many 0 ‘organizations _ in getting halls. Because the 
increased ope rations. have caused. the the stock to“advance “ste adily from $5. 
per share to five times that sum, or $25. per share. Thus, those who pur- 
chased the first $100 worth of stock have made in profits 500%, besides 
7% @ year in dividends for the past five years. 

The Capital Stock has been increased to one million, (1,000,000), and 
the ever enlarging scope of the Company’s operations, and the increased 
assets, will force the valueZof stock up'jto one hundred ($100) per share 
in the near future. | 9% 





What are the figures in the case?}7 
The METROPOLITAN MERCANTILE & REALTY COMPANY has 
nearly ,7,000 stockholders, in 21 states, has bondholders of $50,000 ten 
year bonds, that pay 6% interest semi-annually, and mature in 1915; has 
over 17,500 policy holders; owns over $150,000 in first mortgages on 
improved real estate; is doing a banking business in the State of Georgia; 
has’a large grocery ‘store in Plainfield, N. J.*a large department store in 
Baltimore, Md.,and will open during the latter part of the summer, 1907, 
in the City of New York, the largest department store in the world operated by Negroes; is erecting 
buildings from $500 residences up to $17,000 apartment houses; is employing over 1,000 men and 
women as agents, superintendents, managers,”stenographers, bookkeepers, mechanics, messengers, 
tellers and cashiers. What do these figures stand for, if they don’t mean that the METROPOLITAN 
is the most progressive, most substantial, most helpful, and in short, the leading Company among 
the Negroes in the United States? 
Stock is now selling for $20. per share, and will soon go to $25. Will you buy 
now, and make $5. on each share, or do you prefer to wait, and pay $25. per share ? 


For Further Information Address 


METROPOLITAN MERCANTILE & REALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, 150 Nassau St., New York 


oe BRANCHES: 
BOSTON, MASS. NE »N. J CHARLESTON, S. C COLUMBIA. PA. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ORE, MD. SAVANNAH, GA. AUGUSTA, GA. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. MACON, GA. MONTGOMERY, ALA 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. WASHINGTON, D. C. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. ALBANY, GA. 


SOUTHERN HEADQUARTERS, 69 E. Alabama St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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PROMPT - - - - 


It recommends teachers and graduates for eve 


C. W. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


THE COLORED TEACHERS’ 


RELIABLE - - - - 


al ’ r line of instruction in the public school system and higher in- 
stitutions. Its orders come direct from Superintendents, Principals, Presidents and Boards. 
out the South, South West and Middle West. Now is the time to register. 


Box 1273, Muskogee, Ind. Ter. Box 265, Springfield, Ohio. 


AGENCY 
EFFICIENT 


s It operates through- 
Circulars and blanks sent on request. 














| WILL GIVE YOU A LOT 
FREE! 


WRITE TO-DAY and learn how 
ou can secure a beautiful lot in 
ew Jersey FREE, and also of 

our wonderfully successful plan 

for making money for you. 
More than a thousand dollars 
paid stockholders last year. 


Address: 


E. C. BROWN, Pres., Box 322, Newport News, Va. 











THE FAMOUS BILHORN TELESCOPE ORGAN 





unsurpassed, meets every re- 
quirement. Untold value to 
missionaries, evangelists, Y. 
P. Societies, general church 
# work. Used the world round 
4% Made to endure all climates 
Has pleased thousands, will 
: please you. Send for illus- 
trated catalogue and be convinced 


BILHORN BROS., - - 152 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 








Land! Land! 


ANDS for the Colored race, in the 
States where their rights are re- 
cognized. 

Twenty thousand acres of land‘in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, first class 
quality, in tracts of 40 acres or more, 
at from $6 to $15 per acre. Small pay- 
ment down, balance in 5 to 10 years, 
at 6 percent. Write for easy terms 
to actual settlers. 

Every race man should secure this 

land before it is all taken by for- 
eigners. 

Write for land folders and condi- 
tions. 


Frank E. Dixon 


Faribault, Minn. 

















HOTEL MACEO 


213 West 53d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 

First-class accommodations only. Located one 
door from Broadway. Cars for all parts of the 
city and depots pass the door. Illuminated 
throughout with electricity. Handsomely furnished 
rooms. Dining room service unsurpassed. Head- 
quarters for the clergy and business men. Prices 
moderate. Telephone 803 Columbus. 


BENJ. F. THOMAS, Proprietor. 


DR. C V. ROMAN, Oculist and 
: Aurist. 








(Post Graduate C. L. N. T. & E., & R. 
O. Hospitals, London, Tae Prac- 
tice limited to EYE, EAR, NOSE and 
THROAT 

Spectacles and Eyeglasses scientifio- 
ally adjusted. 


Telephones: 
Office 1874 
Residence 4356 W. 


2-3 Napier Court, 
Nashville, Tenn. 





A GREAT DISCOVERY. 


CURED with vegetable rem- 
edies; entirely harmless; re- 
moves all oy ama of drop- 
- 4 in 8 to 10 days; 30 to 60 
ays effects permanent cure. 
Trial treatment furnished 
free to cag | sufferer; noth- 
ing fairer. For circulars, tes- 
timonials, etc., apply to 
DR. H.H.Green’s Sons 
Atlanta, Ga. 








HAIR is a Woman's Glory 


Call on or write to Mrs. M. E Boman, Manufacturer 
of all kinds of hair goods. 
specialty. 


Switches and Pompadours a 


Also a good hair pomade. 





3110 Indiana Ave. ... Chicago 








' 
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Atlantic-Pacific Street Railway 










o 


. En Surety and Mining Co. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State 
MODELB P 


of New Jersey. 




































































OUT-WEAR 
THREE CAPITAL STOCK, - $200,000 
ORDINARY Divided into Two Hundred Thousand 


KINDS 


Por comfortable, satisfac- 
tory wear thereis nothing 
so good as Bull Dog Sus- 
penders, that give with 
every move. Have more 
rubber, better parts and 
greater service than any 
other suspender mide 
Try a pair. Money 
cheerfully refunded 
if mot satisfactory 
Made for man and 
youth in regular or 
extra lengths, light, 
heavy or extra 
heavy,as desired 
50 cents at all Dealers, 
or by mail, postpaid 
HEWES & POTTER 
Dept. 768 87 Lincoln St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Valuable “Style Book”’ 
free if you mention 
this magazine 


, Shares of One Dollar Each. 
OFFICERS 
President, [- - R. R. Ropinson 
Secretary, - - Roy P. LANCASTER 
Treasurer, - - - Joun A, Lyons 








Stock for sale at $1.00 per share (par value). This 
company proposes to build and operate a street rail- 
way in Jacksonville, Fla.,jand its suburbs. 

Also to install andJpay for a 20-horsepower stamp 

mill on their mining3property in Pima County, An- 
zona. 
& Our mines are already in operation and are actually 
yielding per ton: Gold, $20.00; Silver, $56.00; Cop- 
per, $48.00 to $50%0; Lead_and other metals in 
large qu antities.? 

Only a limited amount of stock for sale to reade rs 
of this magazine. Buy at once and have a 


LIFE INCOME 


Write for full information. Agents wanted. 











































Dr. Sadie F. Porter’s 


GREAT MAGIC REMEDIES 
$500 REWARD as a guarantee that the 


‘ . Remedies herein mentioned 
will accomplish the cures as they are represented. 


PR! 



























: Pete of 


F you desire to 
look well, feel 
well and BE well, 
apply to Doctor 






PATENT APPLIED FOR 


\ Sadie F. Porter, } 
who works direct- 7FOR LITTLE BOYS AND GIRLS 
x ly with the blood. f 
When the blood is poy aoe peyton pe 
C 0% oks ; no unsanitary foul-air- 
} pure there is no pation to interfere with reas th and ediy cena 
9 possibility of bod- tion of the blood or air; have no uncomfortable 
~ ily suffering. lumps or gatherings or thicknesses to worry the child 


Lemoleone, the or its mother—nothing but comfort, ease and pleasure 


Gre: ri 
reat Magic Blood Three Garments in One Piece 
and Nerve Tonic, Waist, Drawers and Skirt Combined 
paaees the blood, . F z — 
yuilds up the sys- SOMETHING ABSOLUTELY NEW 
tem, cures | Scrof- Bunning’s Tri-Suit means a lot to mothers and 
ula, Syphilis, Ca- their darlings. Try one if you appreciate the years 
tarrh, Bilious that comfort in youth adds to a growing child's life 
ogg Ey aig EVERY CHILD SHOULD HAVE ONE 
Diseases of t h e Pat a Bunning’s Tri-Suit on your dear little ones, note 
Lemoleone per bottle.. $1.00 Heart, Rheuma- how refecshing 1% locks and fetls ; sue the freeiem of 
Hair G x te 4, movement it permits with no worry forsoiled frockstoyou 
| on Bales Dioccc ce ccecce am —— - ace Tu- —no irritation tothe child, and your heart will feel glad 
eee J » 
Hair Oil.........-.. “7. "25 Fits'and other dis Ia Aw Assortment of Colors 
Beauty Wash Pe eee .25 eases too numer- WITH SHORT, MEDIUM, OR LONG SLEFVES AS DESIRED 
Magic Liniment...... . .50 ous to mention. For 2, 4 and G-Yeer Olds 





Plain 50c. Edged 75c. Box Plaited $1 
DR. SADIE F. PORTER Ta cae cn ee eae 
a a eee THE BUNNY COMPANY 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE Room 367 89 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
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ALEX ANDER’S MAGAZINE 





GY OR a reliable record of the distinguished achievements of the 
4 great men of the Negro Race in all parts of the world, you 

should read Alexander’s Magazine. It is the most conserva- 
tive monthly publication issued at the present time in the interest of 


the Race. 


Its treatment of the Negro Problem is fair and its contri- 


butors are among the most learned men and women of our generation. 


Alexander’s Magazine teaches the doctrine of optimism. 


It does 


no dramatize our misfortunes or paint in too glowing colors our lim- 


ited acquisitions. 


scription to-day. 


It selects the best examples of Race development 
as a means of inspiration and helpfulness. 
but One Dollar a year, single copy Ten Cents. 


The subscription price is 
Send in your sub- 


Address all communications to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER, Editor and Publisher 


714 SHAWMUT AVENUE 
AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY. 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


LISERAL COMMISSION OFFERED 








DEE & COMPANY 
Expert Cleaners and Dyers of Household Furnishings and Ladies’ and Gents’ Wear. 


380 35th Street 


Phone Douglasi2o6li 


cee 


The Colored People believe in the Gospel of Cleanliness constituting as they do a large percentage of our 
US. 


patronage, 








Pearls in Prose a Poetry 


A superfine collection of essays 
and poems, dedicated to the boys 
and girls of the Negro race. 


Agents wanted everywhere 


WRITE, PEARLS, BOX 21 
GREENSBORO, ALA. 


Shorthand »y Mail 


You can master it at your own home. If 
you wish to become a stenographer and re- 
ceive better salary as others are doing, grasp 
this opportunity. Instruction thorough, easy 
system, terms reasonable. Enclose stamp for 


reply. 
R. E. SANDERS 


414 North 3rd Street. Richmond, Va. 

















Negroes Wanted at $50 per month and upwards. Ad- 
dress THE ETHIOPIAN PROGRESSIVE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA, Stamford, Conn., whose motto is: to help 
the fellow who is up! to get further up!! and stay up!!! 
and to stir up! the fellow who isn’t up to get up!!! 








Semi-Annual Dividends 


10 per cent. Guaranteed. 
On Industrial Steck. Factory in Chicago; business paid dividends as follows 
1904, 15%: 1905, 25%; 1906, 50%: good for 25% in1907. 


Next dividend, July Ist, this year. Highest bank refer 
ences. No debts. Write me about this stock. I have full 
particulars and I have carefully investigated the entire 


proposition. 


Henry A. Biossat, 167 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Paul Laurence 


Dunbar is Dead 























publishers and the Dunbar e 
$1.75. Will pay big commissions, 
writes, ‘ 
Ohio, writes: “En 





Have received my Dunbar outf 


losed find m 








THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEGRO POET has passed away, but HIS WORKS WILL LIVE FOREVER 

Dr. Adams, Editor of ‘‘The Advance,” says: ‘‘Dunbar was a genius bound inebony.”’ President Roosevelt says: ‘'! 
was a great admirer of his poetry and his prose.'"" James Lane Allen, the popular southern author, sa hin think 

Bs that Paul Laurence Dunbar reached in some of his poems, the highest level that his race has yet a‘tained in lyric 
form and feeling.’ Wm. Dean Howells says: “So far as I can remember, Paul Dunbar was the only man of pure 

fi African blood and of American civilization to feel the Negro life aesthetically and express it lyricall 

sf ps ° 

: The Life and Works of 

¥ 

Paul Laurence Dunbar 

Is just off the pre It contains a complete BIOGRAPHY, ALL HIS POETICAL WORKS, HIS BEST SHORT 

3 STORIES and NUMEROUS ANECDOTES in one complete volume, which will be sent postpaid to any address for 
only $1.75 in clot} It itains 430 large 6144x834 pages, including 5, FULL PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS 

q 500 MORE AGENTS WANTED 

. AGENTS WANTED: Since Dunbar died, a general demand has arisen for his writings at a popular price 
Heretofore they were publishe 1 m and cost about $25.00 By special arrangement with his former 


complete ¢ 

















opyrighted works in one large volume for only 
OUTFIT FREE. J. C. Williams, Iowa, just 
profits $19.00."". Mr. C. D. Higgins, 


: e ” 
profits $72 


send 
15 copies, 


+14 days, 25 or about $18.00 a day 











We are the sole publis! é assign ex e territor Write today for full particulars and outfit. 
Agents from southern state av address our southe ffice at Memphis, Tenn 
J. L. NICHOLS & CO., - - Naperville, Ill. 
-_ 
. BRUNO’S EAST INDIAN HAIR POMADE How to Make the Negro Race a 
isking of all, for growing hair long, thick, soft, silken, Prosperous People Forever. 
glows. Stops hal fling. vous andra 25 aud 26 "(Gat This Out and Send it to-a Friend) 
ington St., Boston Mass. Dear READER: 








_ WHEN 


You have made up your mind 
to wear Artistic Clothes, then 
find a Tailor that can produce 
them 6 +P se 
| |IHERE IS ONE 


Phone Central 3637 
John E. Spann : 1%5 Dearborn St., Chica 


go 











WE 
every Lady in the land needs 
We 


Good 


have something that 


i 
. and will 
i representative in 








buy, if shown. want a 


every city. in- 


} come. Write tor particulars. 
ADDRESS: J. M. ARBUCKLE, 
262 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


MENTION THE 
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WHEN YOU WRITE 


Now as God has put it in the minds of the founders of the 
United Royal Trust Company to form of it a great Ne 
syndicate with a capital of seven million ($7,000,000) dol- 
lars, and as the united builders of it have made ample provi- 
sion and room in it for over (700,000) seven hundred thou- 
sand of the very best men and women of the race to have a 
part in the management of its great affairs and capital of 
$7,000,000 if they will, resolve and be it—now—Resolved, 
by every member of the Negro race that instead of discour- 
aging and trying to discourage the members of the race who 
ere willing to invest in the Royal Trust Company, let each 

aember of the race encourage each other to take a part in 
creating the capital fund of the great Royal Trust Com- 
pany. And instead of hiding the movement from the mem- 
vers of the race, let each one help to publish it and inform 
the uninformed members that the movement is going on 
now, and that all are invited to take whatever part in it 
they each can, and instead of trying to scarce the people 
back from coming to the front in the movement, and in- 
stead of telling them who want to be hasty to go slow about 
entering into the great Royal Trust syndicate, let each one 
tell the people to be quick, rise up quickly, and all take a 
part at once and to fear not, for it’s God's good pleasure to 
give them great success in the Royal Srrust Company 
Union; and if this advice is taken, if this resolution is 
doubted, and carried out by the individual members of the 
race, and if these principles are carried into effect and prac- 
ticed by the members of the race, the whole Negro race 
will be made a prosperous people forever Reader, take the 
advice we give you for yourself and not for another. Send 
10-day to the Royal Trust Company, 2111 Columbia avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and get some of its bonds, going now at 
25 cents to $1 each. Take not less than $1:—to $500 worth 
now, and you will get for your money double value for 
every dollar’ s worth you take. This is the best chance you 
ever had in your life to prosper ever more. There is no evil 


that, will overtake the money you place in the Royal Trust 

Corapany syndicate, for safe investment, beneficial to your 

Try it, and you will see what we tell is true. 
Jeaitis Taps. 


own self. 
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THE GREAT NEGRO SYNDICATE 





Forming a Capital of $7,000,000, is the Greatest of All Negro 
Movements Made Yet—Every Negro in America 
Ought to Take at Least $1 Worth of Stock 
in It at Once Without Delay. 





The Royal Trust Company, with its 
headquarters at 2111 Columbia avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is the greatest Negro 
syndicate ever formed in the history of the 
world for the uniting and uplifting of the 
poor classes of members of the whole Negro 
Race of America. It, without. question, is the 
fairest of all the devices ever created for 
the deliverance of any and all the dependent 
and helpless members of the Negro Race. 
The founders of the great company have 
made room for over Seven Hundred Thou- 
sand (700,000) of the worthy young men 
and young women of the Negro Race to be 
united together in the management and 
the business of the company, and the com- 
pany has made it possible for the very 
poorest and weakest members of the race 
everywhere to take stock in the company. 
Just think of it! Stock is being sold now 
in bonds all over America at 25 cents for 
each bond or share. Bonds containing four 
shares are now sold for only $1, and the 
company, in order to keep from having to 
write and explain the particulars in writing, 
has published a book it sells for 25 cents 
per copy. These books make known all 
particulars and qualifies the reader of it for 
representing the company. Any one who 
buys one bond or one book are at liberty 
to sell stock or bonds or act as a solicitor 
for the total fund for the company for a 
term of five or ten years. The company 
offers great Trustworthy 
Agents, and it guarantees satisfaction to 
every member of the race that buys a book 
or a bond, or their money will be refunded. 
Great God, every Negro ought to buy at 
least $1 worth of the bonds and become a 
member of the Great Royal Trust Co. Syn- 


rewards for 


dicate immediately without delay. And 
see the great advantage men and women 
have who become faithful stockholders or 
bond buyers in the great company by the 
Negro people all uniting in the Royal Trust 
Company and helping the founders of the 
company unanimously to’ carry out its 
plans. The way it is going now the com- 
pany can easily gather tor its stockholders 
and bond buyers over $422,500,000 every 
five years for the next fifty years to come. 
The company has no equal in splendor, and 
it aims to draw in over 100,000 members 
into it by April 1st, 1907, as after that date 
it will form a chain of managers and rulers 
throughout every state and territory in 
America and form a dictorial college of 
trainers at the head of it that will be glori- 
ous! Reader, take my advice. If you 
want to do something that you will be 
proud of yourself, you send in to-day and 
take a dollar’s worth of bonds or stock. 
They increase in value every day for five 
years. 

Address 

The Royal Trust Co., 

2111 Columbia Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

P. S.—Every member of the Negro Race 
that buys at least $1.00 to $5.00 worth of 
bonds before March or April 1st, 1907, they 
will get double value for their swiftness in 
taking stock in the Great Syndicate Royal 
Trust Bonds. Other newspapers interested 
will please re-publish the above publication 
in your papers, so all the members of the 
race may have a chance equal to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to take stock 
at once before April 1st, 1907, for after 
that date shares will cost double. 
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The Rejuvenation 


“QO, soft, melodious Springtime, 
The first born of Life and Love.” 


| GAIN it has repented Nature 

that she was so unkind to her 

adoring children, the flowers, 

and so again she has turned her 

face Northward. Late in Feb- 

ruary there was a kind of pause 
of expectancy. One would surmise that the 
gay gods were secretly making ready for their 
annual spring festival. “Then the pastures lay 
gray and lifeless; the magnificent forest anat- 
omy was silhouetted against the sky; and the 
rivers and rills alike were ice-locked and mo- 
tionless. One day there was just a little ten- 
derer haze on the horizon. The next saw the 
ay advent of the marsh cabbage. Then there 
was an elusive birdnote in the tree-top and a 
gentle susurration in the forest. Suddenly 
one morning in March there was a storm of 
song in the woods and a wild rapture in the 
brooks. Everywhere the sap-tides are surg- 
ing; everywhere the lilacs are dancing to the 
music of the Southwind. ‘There is the sweet- 
est kind of poetry in all the fields and forests, 
for it is Spring again. 
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The same old mystery, the same swift-mov- 
ing miracle that has intoxicated the world 
with its fragrance for three thousand years 
has again startled the sons of men with its 
vigor and freshness. It is ever new. When 
it summons the earth to awake not a nook in 
field or forest is answerless. There is forth- 
with a throbbing and pulsing in the heart of 
the earth like the throbbing in a man’s bosom 
at the first call in the dark of a long lost 
love; and Gabriel was not happier to see 
Evangeline than is a blade of grass to see the 
sun again. 


A Swing Around Through New 
England 


GAIN the editor is back in the 
Sanctum. Yes, he has been 
away. You should have known 
it. He has been on a tour 
through New England. He has 
been elbowing with the people, 

meeting new faces, and greeting and being 

greeted by splendid New England audiences. 

About the middle of February he started on 

his jaunt. 

On the trip he took in in the order given, 
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New Haven, Boston, Newport, Worcester, 
Springfield, New York and Philadelphia. 
He spoke to the people at all of these places 
save New York. At New Haven he ad- 
dressed the Men’s Club of the Dixwell Ave- 
nue Congregational Church. The church in 
which he spoke was crowded with New Hav- 
en’s best colored people. At Boston he spoke 
under the ausipces of the Boston Historical 
and Literary Association. It was said that 
the audience which came out to greet the 
editor was the largest that was ever seen at a 
meeting of the Boston Historical and Liter- 
ary Association. Either the editor is regard- 
ed as a great curiosity or that was a splendid 
compliment to the work he is trying to do. 
Some very eminent people have addressed the 
Boston Historical and Literary Association. 
At Newport the night was stormy and the 
audience was small. Newport’s colored pop- 
ulation is not large even in clear weather. 
Nevertheless the audience and the editor had a 
good time together. At Worcester, in the early 
evening, through the kindness of Mr. John 
D. Swain, the editor met a number of repre- 
sentative white men in the parlors of a dis- 
tinguished Unitarian minister, and later he 
spoke before a large audience at a colored 
church. At Sprinfield he talked to a marvel- 
lously good looking crowd of black people. 
At the close of the talk the Francis E. W. 
Harper Club, through one of its lovely repre- 
sentatives, presented him with a huge bou- 
quet of tulips that was all wound around 
with flags and ribbons. It was the Club’s 
token of appreciation for the stand the edi- 
tor took at Atlanta. At Philadelphia the 
editor was one of the speakers before a mixed 
audience in the church of the Holy Trinity 
on the occasion of the first annual celebra- 
tion of the founding of the Society for the 
Protection of Colored Women. Later he 
spoke to a large audience at Mt. Zion Baptist 
Church. 

The editor is very much encouraged by 
the trip. The New England people have an 
undying attachment to the cause of human 
brotherhood and the rest of the country can 
count on it, they will never refuse to hold 
out the hand of sympathy and generosity to 
the cause. New England is still the Mecca 


of American spiritual and moral enthusiasm, 
the birthplace of American ideality. The rest 
of the country may sleep; New England is 
When a wrong is done 


eternally on guard. 
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in the nation, no matter who does the wrong, 
New England protests. All New England 
—white and black—believes in equal and 
exact justice between man and man. ‘The 
message of the New England black man to 
his Southern black brother is to spurn ever 
the peace that is based on a degrading and 
unnatural coercion. The right must win, if 
it but perseveres. 


The Brownsville Inquiry 


S ‘THE investigation of the 
Brownsville affray by the Sen- 
ate committee progresses more 
and more doubt rises in the 
minds of the American people 
regarding the guilt of the Ne- 
gro soldiers. More than 50 of the soldiers 
have been examined and a large number of 








Lieut. John Green, of Company B, 25th Infantry. 
PHOTO BY PRATT THOMAS. 

outsiders. The soldiers came from the three 

discharged companies in about equal propor- 

tions. If knowledge of the shooting affray 
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was very general among the three companies, 
as Mr. Roosevelt vigorously asservates, sure- 
ly some of the fifty men examined knew 
something of the matter, for there were only 
170 men all told. And yet this fifty have 


fall in line. 
evidence was brought out to show that C was 


case. 
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That suspicion vanished when 


not supplied with the kind of ammunition 
that the Government relied on to prove its 
The Government’s collection included 





Company H, Twenty-Fifth Infantry. Stationed at Ft. Bliss, Texas, but Soon to leave for the Philippiazcs. 3 
PHOTO BY PRATT THOMAS. 


steadfastly maintained their innocence of the 
crime and ignorance of who did the shooting 
in the face of a vicious cross-examination 
from skillful Southern lawyer-senators. The 
soldiers’ testimony has not been impaired in 
the least and all the time the guilt moves 
farther away from them instead of being fas- 
tened upon them. 


shells, clips and steel-jacketed bullets gath- 
ered up in town after the riot. Soon after 
the battalion arrived at Brownsville the steel- 
jacketed ammunition was taken away from 
Company C and instead there was issued to 
it guard ammunition which consisted of lead 
bullets without clips and steel-jackets. The 
company was supplied with 650 of these cart- 








Soldiers’ Barracks at Ft. Bliss, Texas. 
PHOTO BY PRATT THOMAS, 


It has been thought all along that if any 
company ‘n the battalion was guilty, it was 
C. Thar company was much longer falling 
in line after the bugle-call on the night of the 
riot than B and D and therefore it was 
thought that perhaps men from company C 
had to come in from town before they could 





ridges and at a checking up the morning after 
the riot the company still had 650 lead bul- 
lets. 

Evidence was further brought out to show 
that the townspeople had many opportunities 
to secure army ammunition. The 26th In- 
fantry (white) was quartered at Brownsville 
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There 
abundance of evidence to show that 
soldiers gave cartridges to the white 


Rowland 


before the colored soldiers went there. 
is an 
white 
people of Brownsville as souvenirs. 
Osbourne, the white quarter-master Sergeant 
at Fort Brown, testified that the 26th In- 


fantry left many cast-off khaki uniforms, 
shells and cartridges lying around loosely in 
the barracks when they left for Fort Sam 
Houston. He says that he himself picked up 
forty rounds of krag-jogensen cartridges and 
carried them with him. Captain D. W. 
Kilburn and Lieutenant E. P. Thompson, 
both white and both of the Twenty-sixth In- 
fantry, declared that they heard many threats 
against the Negro soldiers who had been or- 
dered to Brownsville. There was even talk 
of citizens forming a posse to wait on the 
troops when they arrived and not allow them 
to detrain. It was also brought out that the 
Mexican policemen of Brownsville, who are 
very dark, wore khaki uniforms last summer. 

A Brownsville Mexican, Macias G. To- 
mayo, furnished some valuable testimony. 
Tomayo is a carpenter. He was also the 
scavenger at Fort Brown when the 25th In- 
fantry was quartered there. On the night 
of the shooting he was working between the 
barracks and the wall separating the town 
from the reservation. He swore that he could 
have seen soldiers leave the barracks and en- 
ter the town, if any had done so. He saw no 
one. He declared that when the shooting be- 
gan it came from the town and was towards 
the administration building of the barracks. 
He put out his lantern to keep from attract- 
ing a bullet his way. He observed that sev- 
eral bullets whistled over his head towards 
the barracks. 


It will be remembered that Mr. Roosevelt 
pooh-poohed the theory that citizens shot up 
Brownsville because it seemed pretty clear 
that steel-jacketed army bullets had been 
used by whoever did the shooting. The Presi- 
dent declared that these steel-jacketed bullets 
could be fired only from Springfield rifles, 
and that then clips must be used. Last month 
at the Penrose court-martial Lieutenant Wie- 
genstein demonstrated the fact that Spring- 
field steel-jacketed bullets could be used in 
Winchester rifles without clips. The Gover- 
ment’s ability to justify its hasty action in the 
case is obviously very slim when it resorts to 
the circulation of fake confessions by un- 
known and non-existing Negro soldiers in 
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order to force a confession from somebody. 
It is charged that this is the secret of the 
false report of the confession of one fictitious 


D. C. Gray in Galveston on March 17th. 


The Passing of Notables 
| OWIE, Aldrich and Sanders: a 


preacher, a poet and a pedagog 
—these three men, each eminent 








in his profession, have gone the 
way of all flesh. 

John Alexander Dowie had 
in him the possibilities of a great man. He 
possessed strong powers of mind, was both a 
leader and an organizer of rare ability, and 
besides he was a man of vision. However 
he was an alien in his age, a man born three 
thousand years out of his time. His immense 
egotism bordering on egotheism, combined 
with his almost fanatical religious zeal and 
his real knowledge of the power of suggestion 
would have conjoined to make him an emi- 
nent judge in the days of Samuel, or a wise 
king in the days of Ahab. Even today, if 
Dowie could have dispensed with some of his 
egotism, he might have made either a great 
preacher or a great modern captain of in- 
dustry. He was exceptionally gifted in his 
spirituality and he knew wonderfully well 
how to marshall social and economic forces. 

John Alexander Dowie was born in Scot- 
land in 1847. He was a graduate from the 
University of Edinburgh and had been or- 
dained as a Congregational minister. His 
first work as a divine healer was in Australia 
where he founded a “Divine Healing Associ- 
ation.” In 1888 he landed at San Francisco, 
where he remained about two years. Then 
he turned up in Chicago. The police auth- 
orities of Chicago gave Dowie great aid in 
his work by their continual persecutions. He 
got the advertisement he needed and attract- 
ed a large following. In 1900 he secured 
options on a large tract of land in Lake Coun- 
ty, Ill., half way between Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, and pretty soon thereafter he founded 
Zion City. He had gradually evolved a 
theology for his church which he now called 
the Christian Catholic Faith. The church 
and city prospered wonderfully. The city 
was clean and free from saloons and there 
was no color prejudice there. 

The waning of Dowie’s power is marked 
bv his invasion of New York Citv. The at- 
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tempt to convert that sinful city cost him im- 
mensely in cash and prestige with his people. 
On the heels of this failure he was stricken 
with a stroke of paralysis. His followers had 
learned to regard him as a man who could not 
be sick and could not fail and now they were 
astonished. Their faith was weak. The time 
was ripe for revolt. Wilbur Glenn Voliva, a 
man Dowie had trusted, led the revolt and 
had himself elected to Dowie’s place. Dowie’s 
wife and son joined the revolt. The “proph- 
et” never quite got over this. Some think he 
died of a broken heart. His end was very 
sad. During the long night of deathly fever- 
ishness, he had sung at lucid intervals, “Joy 
cometh in the morning,” and had attempted 
to preach as he used to in the great tabernacle. 
When morning came he released his grasp on 
life and was gone. He refused to call in a 
physician to the last. 

Zion City may go under and’ the church 
Dowie started may fail altogether, yet Dowie 
will be remembered. There is a residuum 
of truth in his theory even outside of the re- 
ligious teachings he promulgated. He actu- 
ally cured the sick and restored the lame and 
halt. He knew the therapeutics of mental 
suggestion better than most people living to- 
day. 

* * * a > * 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich who died in Bos- 
ton, March 19th, was born in Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, November 11, 1836. Until 
his death he remained singularly free from 
the influence of our ripping, roaring, hust- 
ling, bustling, dashing, splashing commercial 
era. True to the call of his heart he devoted 
his life to the crystalization into words of the 
exquisitely delicate sentiments which _blos- 
somed in his soul. He was a real artist and 
in his works we find combined the cream of 
New England refinement, the charm of the 
poetic flavor and the real artistic versification. 

His principal works are “A Midnight Fan- 
tasy,” “Marjorie Daw,” Prudence Palfrey,” 
“The Queen of Sheba,” “The Stillwater 
Tragedy” and “From Ponkapog to Pesth.” 
His two most forceful poems are “Unguard- 
ed Gates” and his “Ode to Robert Gould 
Shaw.” The others are noted chiefly for 
their lyrical beauty. The most noted of his 
poetic works in this line are ‘““The Ballad of 
Babie Bell and Other Poems.” During his 
long life Mr. Aldrich was connected with 
several very prominent magazines. At one 
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time he was editor of a Boston literary week- 
ly and later he became editor-in-chief of The 
Atlantic Monthly. He will be missed in that 
splendid New England literary circle of 
which W. D. Howells and Clarence Stedman 
are members. 

* * * * * * * 

The death of Dr. D. J. Sanders, president 
of Biddle University at Charlotte, N. C., re- 
moves from the educational circles of the Ne- 
gro race a courtly, capable, conservative black 
man and a teacher of unusual ability. He 
was one Negro educator in the South who 
was able to be conservatively optimistic on the 
race question and yet not truckle to the pre- 
vailing sentiment of the Southern white man 
on this same question. He made no false 
professions of seeing good in Jim Crow cars 
and Negro disfranchisement and yet he did 
not complain bitterly against these things. He 
labored and hoped. To a marked degree he 
impressed his personality upon his student 
body. Many of the Biddle students uncon- 
sciously became like him in many ways. Dr. 
Sanders had been at the. head of the Uni- 
versity at Charlotte for sixteen years. When 
he died two races in two sections mourned 
his loss to the cause of Southern education. 


The President’s Southern Immigra- 
tion Policy 


UR readers will recall the fact 
that last winter, in the face of the 
plain meaning of the Alien Con- 
tract-Labor law, Secretary of 
Labor and Commerce Straus so 
interpreted the act as to allow 

Southern states to act together and to entice 

European immigrants to the South through 

organized agencies. Even then it was a pal- 

pable violation of the law. The recent con- 
gressional legislation on immigration has been 
so interpreted by Attorney General Bonaparte 
as to mean that states cannot pay the passage 
of immigrants from other countries. This at 
once raised a howl all over the South. Just 
now the South claims to be fearfully anxious 
for European immigrants. The South needs 
both new blood and more labor. Already 
there can be seen terrible traces of degeneracy 
on the faces of her people. She needs an in- 
fusion of new blood. And then labor is 
scarce in the South. Vast stretches of fertile 
and vacant land beckon for the husbandman. 
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In the Negro the South had the best class 
of menial laborers in the world, but could not 
appreciate the fact. Negro laborers were 
treated a little better than slaves. The wages 
paid were outrageously low, the quarters 
furnished were not fit for human habitation 
and the educational facilities for Negro chil- 
dren were—and are—a disgrace to American 
civilization. In the face of all of this peon- 
age, the new slavery, sprang up. A man and 
his whole family might work from year to 
year without getting a single cent for his la- 
bor and yet not be allowed to move. In re- 
mote country districts whitecaps and lynchers 
beat and killed Negroes when they pleased. 
A Negro got no justice in the courts if he was 
against a white man. It is not strange—it is 
the most conservative course of reason—that 
some Negroes flocked to the cities for police 
protection and educational opportunities for 
their children, others moved North and West 
and that many of -those who remained at 
home resolved to do as little work for the 
whites as possible in order to suffer as little 
abuse as possible. 

The South has never learned how to treat 
labor decently—not half as decently as other 
sections. A people’s damning sins will find 
them out. Barry’s article in the March Cos- 
mopolitan is full of facts. When there are 
no more black men to be enslaved, white men 
will be. 

But we started to comment on the Presi- 
dent’s policy towards Southern immigration. 
He immediately called in the Attorney Gen- 
eral and gave him instructions to prepare a 
new interpretation of the law. Then he 
called in the promotors of Southern immigra- 
tion and gave them assurances, according to 
the press, that such an interpretation of the 
law would be found as to enable them to go 
ahead with their work of attracting immi- 
grants unhampered. Mr. Bonaparte was in- 
structed to say that a state might both adver- 
tise for and pay the passage of immigrants, 
since in so doing no contract with foreign 
labor is entered into. And he has obeyed 
“his master’s voice.” 


The New Duma 
HE prediction that the Russian 
Duma would never again as- 
semble has been belied. On 
March 5th, the very day after 
the American Congress  ad- 
journed, the Duma _ assembled 
in the Tauride Palace in St. Petersburg. As 
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had been expected the Russian elections went 
against the Government and the Opposition 
has an overwhelming majority in the Duma. 
In the organization of the house Feodor A. 
Golovin was elected by the Opposition as 
president of the Duma by a vote of 336 to 
102. The prediction had been made that t‘ie 
new Duma would be dissolved because of the 
apparent impossibility of establishing a modus 
vivendi for two such extreme parties as the 
Opposition and the Government. It is said 
that the Socialists and Revolutionists would 
like to wreck the Duma because they want 
a republic, while the Monarchists would also 
like to wreck it because they want no consti- 
tutional government at all. And yet the 
Duma has got down to work. The Consti- 
tutional Democrats seem to serve as a balance 
between the extremists and will not vote for 
radical measures on either side. 

Premier Stolypin has outlined a fairly rea- 
sonable program for the Government. The 
Government proposes laws for free speech, 
free press, land distribution among the peas- 
ants and educational improvement. In addi- 
tion to these the Duma will demand and in- 
sist upon changes in the present electoral 
law, amnesty for political prisoners, a_re- 
sponsible ministry and control of the finances 
of the country. 

The Duma took up the discussion the other 
week regarding Gurko’s squandering of 
$400,000 that was intended to relieve great 
swarms of moujiks who were plunged into 
destitution by a crop famine. Gurko was 
given the commission to buy grain for the 
starving peasants. He in turn gave the con- 
tract to another man, an irresponsible fellow, 
and paid him $400,000 down. It leaked out 
that the Government was about to buy a large 
amount of grain and consequently the price 
of grain soared abnormally high. ‘The con- 
tractor could not meet his obligations. Gurko 
exceeded his power and the Duma seeks to 
call him to task. So far the outlook for some 
constructive work during this session is very 
hopeful. 


TheDream of theConstitution League 


EW people know that the pro- 
longed agitation to right the 
wrong done the Twenty-fifth 
Infantry by their summary dis- 
charge without trial was 
prompted and largely kept up 
by the indefatigable efforts of The Constitu- 
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tion League. Yet that is the truth in the 
case. Many people do not know what the 
Constitution League is. We spoke of the 
work and objects of the League once last 
year, but for the sake of our new readers we 
shall restate the facts given then. 


The Constitution League is.a New York 
incorporation with headquarters at 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. It grew out of the 
Union League, the most exclusive Republican 
organization in the country. The leading 
spirit in the league is Col. John E. Milhol- 
land, an Irish-American of splendid social 
and political standing in the Metropolis of 
the Nation. The League has started a syste- 
matic agitation against race bigotry and class 
legislation in the Nation. It has set before 
itself the tremendous task of awakening a 
nation to a sense of its duty in preserving our 
fundamental democratic ideals. The men at 
the head of the League believe the time is 
ripe for a hard-hitting, unsparing campaign 
of opposition against the caste tendency in 
America. Equal and exact justice between 
man and man is what they want to see pre- 
vail throughout the length and breadth of 
this nation. If there is to be any success in 
this movement, the struggle must be an organ- 
ized struggle and the attacks on class doc- 
trine must be cogent and concerted. No sen- 
sible man will question the high value of thor- 
ough organization. 

The League is not a white man’s organi- 
zation, nor yet a black man’s organization. It 
is an organization for all of those Americans 
who believe in the principles as above out- 
lined, whether they be Caucasians, Negroes 
or Mongolians. Some of the men in the 
League believe that the future American citi- 
zen is going to be a composite of all the best 
of all the races of the world. This is a won- 
derful dream. 

To carry on this fight for the soldiers The 
League has had to pay out large sums of 
money. The fight has been conducted in the 
face of the opposition of the President, the 
Government machinery, the South and the 
War Department. It-is in need of more 
money to push the issue to success. Contri- 


butions will be gratefully acknowledged at 
New York headquarters. 
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The Coming Filipino Assembly 
on NTEREST in the Philippine Is- 
lands at this time centers prin- 
cipally in the coming native as- 
sembly. It will be the first step 
towards _ self-government _ that 
. this Government has allowed 
the Filipinos to take since the islands were 
taken from Spain in 1898. At that time it 
was our “manifest destiny,” in the words of 
the late President McKinley, to redeem the 
islands from Spanish misrule and to set them 
on the highroad to freedom and prosperity. 
It will be recalled with what surprise the 
American people received the news that these 
dark islanders distrusted our self-proclaimed 
humanitarian motives. They had heard of 
the color prejudice of the American white 
man. Like three-fourths of the people of the 
world, they regarded the racial superiority 
idea as mere nonsense, a plain case of “exag- 
gerated ego.” They fired upon the Ameri- 
can flag. That gave America the opportunity 
to teach them a lesson. The Filipinos also 
taught America a lesson. The long and 
bloody guerrilla warfare they waged on the 
American invaders and exploiters has surely 
somewhat dampened the ardor of our peculiar 
brand of philanthropy. 

Finally, apparently, the Filipinos have been 
subjugated. We have now only the occa- 
sional insurrections of the Pulajanes and hill- 
tribes and the desultory pillagings of La- 
drones. Peace being finally re-established, 
the United States proposes to conduct an ex- 
periment in semi-self-government. A _ Fili- 
pino assembly has been called to meet in 
Manila in September. The lower house of 
the assembly is to be made up of native dele- 
gates while the upper house will be composed 
of the members of the Philippine commission. 
The civil government, of course, is largely 
American and pretty generally Southern. 
This class of white men can be depended 
upon to severely check any independent spirit 
in the lower house. Southern race prejudice 
in the islands caused the insurrection to last 
as long as it did. Southern race perjudice is 
responsible for the general Filipino opinion 
that “the American white man is wholly bad.” 
And when they use this phrase they mear 
all that can be included in the category of the 
word bad. 

Now it remains to be seen what this assem- 
bly is going to do. Our junketing war Sec- 
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retary Taft will be on hand to see that things 
are started off smoothly. The people of the 
islands certainly have a just grievance against 
the American people. The principal produc- 
tions of the islands are sugar, rice, hemp, to- 
bacco and cocoanuts. When the islands came 
under the protection of the United States our 
protective tariff wall was thrown around 
them; that is, other nations were barred out 
from free trade with the islands. Yet during 
all of these years Congress has refused to 
lower the tariff so that the Philippines could 
develop trade with us. They have drifted 
helplessly along hoping all the while that 
Congress would finally do its duty by them. 
The assembly will surely express its senti- 
ments on this question. But of course, the 
time of the assembly will be largely occupied 
with internal questions, such as amending the 
land laws and enacting such other legislation 
as will help to stimulate industry and com- 
merce and quicken the educational spirit. In 
the main, however, it remains to be seen how 
a half-hearted and disloyal people, harboring 
as they surely do a great deal of discontent, 
will conduct themselves in the first parlia- 
mentary body which they have been permitted 
to assemble under their subjugators. 


Readjustment 


are living in a terrifically rest- 


less This is a new storm 
and stres ‘od in the race’s 
history and tu ". world 





feels as if we were o. ¢ . 
of some splendid discovery. We 
are all straining forward for the first glimpse 
of the new revelation. Already the world 
has been transformed by the march of science 
and the whole horizon of education has been 
vastly widened. New knowledge and new in- 
terests are crowding into life. There is a tre- 
mendous movement towards practicality in 
education in all the English speaking world, 
such a movement as this generation will hard- 
ly be able to appreciate. 

In England and Australia they are study- 
ing the American system of education prepar- 
atory to revising their own. It is claimed 
that the present English educational system 
is too cumbersome and inpracticable and is 
altogether out of harmony with the progress 
of the world. Even in America there has 
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been a noticeable lurch from the little classic- 
ism we had in the last decade, a lurch to- 
wards the German technical and industrial 
system of education. 

We must adjust ourselves to the times. 
But in this new adjustment the fundamental 
democratic principle of equality must be pre- 
served and the new standards must be for 
Americans, not blacks and whites. The foun- 
dation for the future greatness of America 
must be laid with equality of opportunity and 
individual efficiency as the main corner-stones. 


Announcement Extraordinary 


N APOLOGY is due the public 

for the lateness of this issue of 
the magazine and for the irregu- 
larity of the appearance of THE 
Voice for the last six months. 
In addition to this we make a 
plain statement of our present condition and 
an appeal for more generous co-operation 
from our friends than they have been giving 
us. 

It cost us tremendously to start over in 
business here in Chicago. In fact the expense 
incurred in fitting up our offices in a new city 
seriously handicapped us from the start. We 
have a small but gradually diminishing 
monthly deficit. Being without capital or fi- 
nancial backing we have been unbale to ob- 
tain credit to any large extent from our print- 
ers and binders. From month to month one 
issue of the magazine has to be paid for before 
the delivery of another. Owing to the fact 

there are those among our agents, sub- 
Su.ivers and advertisers who do not pay their 
obligations promptly, we ourselves have been 
unable to meet our bills promptly. That has 
caused THe Voice to be held up until the 
money was raised with which to pay our 
printers. ‘That is the cause of the awful de- 
lay for the last month. 

In trying to wipe out our indebtedness we 
appealed first to certain wealthy Negroes who 
claimed to admire our magizine. We did 
not care for the general public to know of 
our condition for the reason that we feared 
that public confidence would be crippled and 
in the end we would suffer. Not one of them 
responded favorably to our call and some 
never even acknowledged our letter. ‘Then, 
armed with letters of introduction, we ap- 
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pealed to certain white friends. Although 
THE Votre is published primarily in the in- 
terest of the Negro people, enough white 
readers responded to our call to enable us 
to get out another issue of THE Voice. We 
finally take the public into our confidence. 
Upon their responses will depend our fu- 
ture. 

We need $3,000 in the next sixty days. 
If it can be raised, $500 will be used to 
wipe out an accumulated indebtedness of 
the past year. A thousand will be used 
in building up our publishing business and 
in pushing the circulation of THE VoIcE up 
to a place where its permanency will be estab- 
lished beyond all possible doubt. The 
rest will be used as a reserve fund to 
serve as a basis for reasonable credit in carry- 
ing on the work. Can we have that money? 
Is it worth $3,000 to the race to save THE 
VoicE? We firmly believe our 15,000 sub- 
scribers will answer, “Yes.” 

In the three and one half years that THE 
Voice has existed it has moved up to a place 
in American journalism not heretofore oc- 
cupied. ‘To-day it commands respect before 
the country. As an ideal-creating and sen- 
timent-shaping periodical it has been said of 
us that we have but few equals. A promi- 
nent Chicago white man remarked the other 
day that he knew what any segment of his 
people or of the Jews or Russians would do 
if they were so outrageously misrepresented in 
the general press and had an organ that was 
to them what THE Voice is to the Negro. 
He said they would see to it that it lived re- 
gardless of the personal sacrifices necessary 
to perpetuate it. In other words he felt that 
since THE Voice was the Negro’s mouth- 
piece before the bar of enlightened public 
opinion, the Negro himself ought to see to 
it that we are not financially cramped. We 
believe our people are with us. They merely 
want to know how they may help. Follow 
the directions given below. 


First, every subscriber to THE Voice ought 
to get another subscriber at once. Many sub- 
scribers will not heed. this call. If one thou- 
sand readers will get us three subscribers 
each, we will have the $3,000 we need. 

Second. But it is not likely that even one 
thousand subscribers will live up to this re- 
quest. We really expect a thousand new 
subscribers at $1 a year from our entire list. 
But those who do not care to solicit sub- 
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scriptions can render aid in another way. 
Recently THe Voice company was incor- 
porated under the laws of the state of Illi- 
nois with a capital stock of $20,000. There 
are two thousand shares of stock in all. We 
are placing 1,000 shares on the market at $10 
a share. We want to sell at least 150 shares 
of that stock to friends and well-wishers in 
thirty days. If supported properly, we can 
make this a paying investment. At the same 
time your money will be making righteous 
sentiment for the people. Who will take the 
first ten shares? Shares may be paid for in 
installments if so desired. 

Third. We want 250 friends who are able 
to pledge THE Voice $2 each for two years. 
By that time we will have easy sailing. Who 
will send in the first ten pledges? Get them 
at the Club or after the Lodge meeting. 

Lastly. Anybody who owes THE VOICE 
ought to be ashamed of himself if he does 
not pay his debt now. We don’t care who 
you are. Agents, delinquent subscribers, adver- 
tisers and old stockholders, please pay your 
debts at once. Don’t wait. The situation is 
serious; delay is dangerous. 

Address all answers to this appeal to Max 
Barber, 415 Dearborn street, Chicago, III, 
and mark the word “personal” on the en- 
velope. 

: THE SURRENDER 

“The friendship between the United States and 
Japan has been continuous since the time, over 
half a century ago, when Commodore Perry, by 
his expedition to Japan, first opened the islands 
to western civilization. Since then the growth of 
Japan has been literally astounding. There is not 
only nothing to parallel it, but nothing to ap- 
proach it in the history of civilized mankind. 
Japan has a glorious and ancient past. Her civi- 
lization is older than that of the nations of north- 
ern Europe—the nations from whom the people 
of the United States have chiefly sprung. But 
fifty years ago Japan’s development was _- still 
that of the Middle Ages. During that fifty years 
the progress of the country in every walk in life 
has been a marvel to mankind, and she now stands 
as one of the greatest of civilized nations; great 
in the arts of war and in the arts of peace; great 
in military, in industrial, in artistic development 
and achievement. 

a =< + ££ «So 

“The Japanese have won in a single genera- 
tion the right to stand abreast of the foremost and 
most enlightened peoples of Europe and Amreica; 
they have won on their own merits and by their own 
exertions the right to treatment on a basis of full 
and frank equality. The overwhelming mass of 
our people cherish a lively regard and respect 
for the people of Japan, and in almost every 
quarter of the Union the stranger from Japan is 
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treated as he deserves; that is, he is treated as 
the stranger from any part of civilized Europe is 
and deserves to be treated. But here and there 
a most unworthy feeling has manifested itself to- 


ward the Japanese—the feeling that has been 
shown in shutting them out from the common 
schools in San Francisco, and in mutterings 


against them in one or two other places, because 
of their efficiency as workers. To shut them out 
from the public schools is a wicked absurdity, when 
there are no first-class colleges in the land, includ- 
ing the universities and colleges of California, 
which do not gladly welcome Japanese students 
and on which Japanese students not reflect 
credit. We have as much to learn from Japan 
as Japan has to learn from us; and no nation is 
fit to teach unless it also willing to learn. 
Throughout Japan Americans are well treated, 
and any failure on the part of Americans at home 
to treat the Japanese with a like courtesy and con- 
sideration is by just so much a confession of infer- 
iority in our civilization. 
a. @:.¢ ss & # 


do 


is 


“T ask fair treatment for the Japanese as I would 
ask fair treatment for Germans or 
Frenchmen, Russians or Italians. I 
to humanity and civilization. 

* * * * 


Englishmen, 
ask it as due 
* * 


“I recommend to the Congress that an act be 
passed specifically providing for the naturalization 
of Japanese who come here intending to become 
American citizens.” 


So wrote Mr. Roosevelt in his remarkable 
message to Congress on December 4, 1906. 
It was one of the most eloquent tributes to 
the Japanese people we have ever seen. It 
struck the keynote of right principle and in 
it we discerned a yearning for the ethics of 
justice. It revealed the old-time Roosevelt, 
not in his new temporizing and compromis- 
ing attitude on the color question, but the 
man of other days who cast aside a senseless, 
craven fear and dared to be a man. 


Immediately after this message was pub- . 


lished there were grumblings on the Pacific 
coast and in the South. The old States’ 
Rights doctrine raised its belly from the dust 
of the Civil War and muttered like a drunken 
and dying vagabond. The South asked: “If 
the President can force the Japanese into the 
Californian schools, why can he not force 
Filipinos, Jamaican Negroes and other dark 


people into our schools?” The West made 


a vague threat to turn democratic at the next 
sent out for 


election. Hurried calls were 
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White House conferences. 


The mayor of a 
single city, in league with the labor unions, 


dictated to the Nation. It developed that the 
prejudice against the Japanese was largely 


on account of their efficiency as _ laborers. 
They could do more and _ better work 
than the whites. “lhe school question was 


merely a pretext. ‘To bar them from the 
schools would attract national attention and 
result in legislation to prohibit Japanese im- 
migration. ‘Thus the labor union Mayor of 
San Francisco came to Washington and de- 
manded the exclusion of Japanese immi- 
grants from this country as the price for the 
readmission of the Japanese children into the 
white schools. 

And the President climbed down. He suc- 
ceeded in having a bill passed through Con- 
gress whereby no immigrant enters continen- 
tal America except through a passport from 
his home government. The Japanese Govern- 
ment regulates emigration through passports. 
A treaty now being negotiated between 
the two Governments whereby the coolie class 
of Japanese will not be granted passports for 
the mainland of the United States. In turn 
the laboring classes of America will not be 
allowed to land in Japan. Thus there will 
be no competition between the laboring 
classes of the two nations. 

We understand that the Japanese Govern- 
ment has practically consented to grant pass- 
ports only to students and merchants coming 
to America, inasmuch as they want their 
emigrants to settle in Manchuria and Korea. 
But what becomes of our dignity as a Na- 
tion? Is the National Government too weak 
to enforce its own treaties? And what be- 
comes of this message of the President in 
which he asked that the Japanese of America 
be naturalized? Here is where a far-sighted 
and strong man would have stood his ground. 
Strange—isn’t it?—but color prejudice seems 
to be the strongest thing in America to-day. 
By our weakness we are piling up a galling 
problem for the future generations. The 
Japanese children are back in the white 
schools and the California legislature has ad- 
journed. For the present there is peace. 


Is 
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Football in Southern Negro Colleges 


By J. B. WATSON 


During the last years of the past century 
a strong opposition was brought to the game 
of football as it was then played in American 
colleges. Chief among th= charges then 
brought were that th~ uad a brutaliz- 
ing influence on ¢.* “imerican youth, that it 
hindered meztal development, and was emi- 
nently dangerous to life and limb. 

All who know the game as it was then 
played know that these charges were not alto- 
gether without foundation. Yet the unfriend- 
ly agitation passed away and left it even 
more firmly rooted than ever before with 
no tendency toward reform. In fact, the 
sobriquet, “dirty Princeton” to which that 
school has won just title on many a hard- 
fought field was never more aptly applied 
than during the first three or four years of the 


Among those who were in the lead in this 
last controversy—some of them characterized 
by much animation, some even becoming acri- 
monious—were no less personages than the 
presidents of a score or more of the foremost 
American universities. Most leading jour- 
nals prepared elaborate briefs defending some 
side of the question: “Shall football be dis- 
missed or shall it be modified in an attempt 
to eliminate existing evils.” It looked for 
a time as though the pride of the hearts of 
American collegians was to be uprooted bodily 
and assigned a place in some sepulchre of 
departed glories. 

The result of the agitation of 1905-6 was 
not a new game, as it is popularly called, but 
the same old game played under a higher 
code of ethics. 
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1906 Squad of Howard University, Washington, D. C. . 


present century. Princeton was by no means 
alone. 

Following the season of 1905 stormclouds 
again darkened the athletic skies, this time, 
not to blow away with nothing accomplished. 


It is of much interest to note the position 
taken by the colored colleges of the South in 
this recent controversy and the heartiness with 
which they respond to the demand for an 
improved game. For the problems growing 
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out of the game in these schools are the same 
in kind as those in the larger universities, only 
less magnified. ‘The criticisms here were the 
same as those made in New England. We, 
too have had our doubts as to even the rela- 
tive value of the game. A few colored col- 
leges,after several years’ trial, havedeclared 
it unsafe and dismissed it from their list of 
sports. But the vast majority of the leading 
colleges have not only kept it, but are now 
more thoroughly committed to it than ever 
before. During the past season scores of the 
smaller colleges and secondary schools all 
over the South played the game for the first 
tine. 

If all the colored colleges were asked to 
give the reason for this continued interest in 
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Mater.” Hearts swell, throats become full 
and voices husky. ‘They sing the last stanza 
with an indescribable feeling of fraternity, 
unity and devotion. As soon as the question, 
why this feeling? is asked the whole effect 
is lost. Each one has the interpretation with- 
in his own breast. It is not the song which 
has been glorified but Alma Mater. 

In every college there is this indescribable 
something which, in the absence of a better 
name we call patriotism. Its life and growth 
depend upon expression. If not given expres- 
sion it dies or is converted into discontent, 
vandalism or rebellion. It is seen in college 
songs, debates, games and like activities. But 
after one has sung and devoted, thrown his 
hat into the air and danced the snake dance 

















The South Carolina State College Squad. 


football despite the harsh and almost unabated 
criticism of a decade the unanimous answer, 
if given frankly and truly, would be that it 
is because they like it. Though we some 
times stop to point out particular advantages, 
this answer is sufficient for most of us. We 
do not think of asking the German why “Die 
Wacht am Rhine” plays such an important 
part in the national life of Germany. The 
undergraduates and alumni of a college on 
occasions bare their heads and sing “Alma 


around bonfires, expression is yet lacking. 
At the best, adequate expression cannot be 
found for the love and devotion one feels for 
his college. 

Why football affords the college so excel- 
lent a medium through which to give expres- 
sion I do not quite know, but the fact is that 
it does as nothing else has done hitherto. In 
this respect it reaches those students who do 
not play even to a greater degree than it does 
those who do. 
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Often we are too prone to forget that what 
we call college spirit is the real college itself 
and that this lives in the hearts of men and 


‘not in bricks and mortar. Whatever unifies 


this spirit is desirable, for it preserves and 
fosters the college. 

That football is capable of great evil cannot 
be denied. With all possible reform there 
would yet be left somedangertolifeand limb. 
But that football is essentially brutal and that 
it is deleterious to proper intellectual growth 
have failed of substantiation where it has 
been given a fair trial, that is, when it has 
been conducted with proper faculty supervis- 
ion and restraint. This is true notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the game has not been played 
at its best as a rule. 


Perhaps Howard, Fisk and Shaw are the 
most representative colored colleges in ath- 
letics in the country. “They have played the 
game of football longer and their teams have 
traveled more extensively and played harder 
schedules. After fifteen years of varied ex- 
perience with the game, Prof. C. C. Cook of 
Howard writes that football in that university 
has the cheerful support of both faculty and 
students, and that in his opinion it benefits 
the body and mind as no other sport does. 
One of the most enthusiastic supporters of 
football in all our colleges is President Thirk- 
ield of Howard. President Thirkield has 
been connected with institutions for the 
higher education of Negrows for nearly a 
quarter of a century and his opinion should 
be of more than passing worth. Among 
other things he says: 

“The students have entered with great hearti- 
ness into the several games. ‘They have made a 
splendid record. The games have been free from 
all roughness and rowdyism. They have con- 
tributed to the heightening of the moral spirit as 
well as to the physical development of the stu- 
dents.” 

Fisk University has played football suc- 
cessively for twelve years and has taken uni- 
formly high rank. Last season under the 
new rules she broke all former records by 
carrying out the hardest schedule ever un- 
dertaken by a colored college. 


Few schools have had such conspicuous 
success at football as Shaw university. The 
university has played the game for ten years, 
during the first four of which her goal line 
was never crossed. Prof. C. R. Frazer now 
feels that it would be a decided loss to Shaw 
to have football abolished in that institution. 
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President Meserve believes that football quick- 
ens the mental faculties and develops cour- 
age. 

Knoxville college was never more enthusi- 
astic over the game than at present. Presi- 
dent McGranahan is highly in sympathy with 
it and his faculty and students are with him. 
Knoxville is noted for clean play. 

Atlanta Baptist college has played the game 
seven years, in only one game, during the first 
five years of which did her teams have the 
sensation of crossing another school’s goal line. 
In 1905 the tide turned. This year the Bap- 
tist college made a total of eighty-nine points 
against Clark university, Atlanta university 
and Talladega college, while these teams 
never once threatened her goal. The season 
of 1906 left this college without a defeat and 
with but two touchdowns against her. In 
this season she scored forty-six points against 
Talladega, Fisk and Meharry Medical col- 
lege. 

Football has had a remarkably good effect 
on the student of this little college. Here is 
a solidarity seldom formed in any school. 
President Hope credits football largely with 
this good spirit. He also states that it has 
made discipline easy and has helped the 
scholarship and health of the college. The 
vast majority of players here are among the 
best students in college and are most active 
in other college activities. 

Atlanta Baptist college players have never 
been accused of unsportsmanlike conduct. The 
following report in the Atlanta Evening Jour- 
nal, December 5, 1906, of the game between 
Atlanta Baptist college and Fisk university 
expresses what has always been true of this 
school. 

“Both teams showed that they knew every trick 
common to the new game, and used many well 
executed forward passes. The game was clean 
and sportsmanlike. The punting was good, the 
punts of both teams averaging over 35 yards. 
Not one kick was registered against the decisions 
of the officials.” 

Following is what Referee O’Donnell had 
to say of the game: 

“The game was a clean and sportsmanlike con- 
test and the players always went by the decisions 
of the officials. While the charging was hard 
and low, not once was there any dirty playing on 
the part of either eleven. They surprised me by 


playing such good football, and their good use of 
the forward pass.” 


Umpire Bernie McCay had the following 
to say of the contest: 
“Tt was the cleanest and most sportsmanlike 
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The stalwart team of Knoxville College 











football game that I have witnessed this year. 
The spirit exhibited by both sides was nearer 
the ideal football spirit than any I have seen in 
a long while. While the charging was fierce and 
hard, it was at no time vicious.” 

These two officials are from the Universities 
of Pennsylvania and California respectively 
and are among the best football experts in the 
South. 

What is said in favor of Atlanta Baptist 
college in this respect can be said for her an- 
nual rival, Talladega college of Alabama. 
We have played them three years and have 
never seen of them anything but conduct 
becoming gentlemen. Talladega also casts 
her vote in favor of football whenever it is 
played under proper conditions. 

Of all replies to this question sent them 
“In your opinion wherein lies the value of 
football to the students and the school at 
large,” there was not one who did 
vastly more good in the game than evil. 

As to what school holds the championship 
of the whole South among the colored teams 
there can be little more than conjecture. Of 
the border states and the District of Colum- 
bia the leaders are Shaw and Howard be- 
tween whom the honors have been about even- 
ly divided in the past two seasons. In 1905 
the result was 5 to 6 in favor of Shaw. In 
1906 they played two games, the first ending 
5 to O in favor of Shaw, the second 11 to § in 
favor of Howard. 

In the states farther South including Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Atlanta Baptist college is easily 
champion, having defeated Fisk university 18 
to 6, Talladega college 23 to 0 and received 
a forfeited game from Meharry Medical col- 
lege after 50 minutes of very unsatisfactory 
play. Each team had made a touchdown and 
Meharry had kicked goal giving one point in 
her favor, but in a week previous, in a game 
with Fisk, Meharry had been defeated by a 
score of 10 to 7- 

In this reckoning I cannot quite say just 
where Knoxville college stands, as I have not 
at hand the results of any of her games ex- 
cepting the one with Fisk, which resulted in 
favor of Knoxville 11 to 10. From this score 
it would seem as though she has a claim to 
second place. It should be said in Fisk’s 


not see 


Mississippi, and 


favor, however, that considering the schedule 
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played the season was highly creditable to her. 
She played nine games in five different states, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama and 
Louisiana, playing four of them on one trip. 

There has never been, to my knowledge, a 
game between the two sections of the South, 
and there is absolutely no way of telling how 
the matter stands between Atlanta Baptist 
College, Shaw and Howard. There is a move 
on foot at present, however, to have them try 
conclusions in the season of 1907. 

The indications are that football has come 
to stay, and, with this prospect, steps should be 
taken to place it on the highest possible basis 
and in proper relations to other college activi- 
ties. I feel safe in saying that in nearly 
every case where football has failed, it has 
done so because of a lack of proper faculty 
oversight. Columbia, New York University 
and Union College were compelled to give up 
the game because they had let it exist so long 
without restraint that abdication was the only 
remedy. President Thirkield has the follow- 
ing to say about control in Howard: 

“Soon after the beginning of my presidency I 
observed the need of the co-operation of the 
Faculty and Alumni with the Student Association. 
The Athletic Council was organized, composed 
of the President and representatives from the sev- 
eral departments most largely interested in ath- 
letics, a representative from the Alumni and four 
representatives from the AthleticAssociation com- 
posed of students. The co-operation of the Coun- 


cil and the Athletic Association has been cordial 
and the athletics are ona strong and_ hopeful 
basis.” 


An institution in demand now is an Intercol- 
legiate Athletic Association affecting all the 
colleges of the whole South. With intercol- 
legiate organization many evils connected 
with the choice of officials and the playing of 
games could be done away with and the 
whole matter of college athletics given a 
higher tone. It does not necessarily mean 
that every college in such an organization 
must play every other college. ‘The purpose 
of an athletic association is not alone to af- 
ford opportunity for comparison of strength, 
but rather it is to bring colleges into helpful 
association. 

The outlook for the season of 1907 is very 
bright. The leading colleges are already mak- 
ing up their schedules and the prospects are 
that we shall see more than the usual number 
of “big” games played by clean sportsmen. 
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Sociology and Industry in Southern 
Education 


DU BOIS 


From an address delivered before the affiliated Social Study Clubs of Chicago University, Feb- 


ruary 13, 1907. It has been revised by Dr. Du 
public through THE Voice.. It is one of the most 
tions in the South that has come to our notice 
in the writings of Dr. DuBois, a wonderful grasp 
of vision, and a fearless frankness that is truly 


Bois himself and is for the first time given to the 
interesting studies of social and economic condi- 
in many a day. There is here, as there is always 
of our Southern problems, an unexcelled clearness 
statesmanlike.—The Editor. 





I}DUCATION is the way of pre- 
serving and guiding progress. I 
want to speak to you on certain 
ways in which men may pre- 
serve the past and whatever 
there was good in it in the South 
and may guide the present toward a future 
which shall be full of promise and hope. 
We all realize that the South pass- 
ing through a tremendous economic revo- 
lution. It has been said that the increase in 
wealth in the South per day during the last 
year was as great as the increase per week in 
Great Britain. So or not so, the facts are 
tremendous. It is probable that the wealth 
of the South is now increasing at the rate of 
something like $7,000,000 per day. And not 
only is there this increase of wealth but there 
is increase of economic organization and the 
laying of large plans such as marks this part 
of the nation as the coming theatre of tre- 
mendous expansion in work and wealth. It 
is, therefore, necessary that we who are inter- 
ested in this development should think and 
speak carefully of the guiding ideas which are 
going to make the future of this part of the 
nation; because the future that lies before the 
South is to a distinct degree the future which 
lies before the whole nation. If the South 
develops toward democracy, the nation will 
develop toward. democracy; if the South loses 
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faith in democratic ideas, the nation will have - 


a hard time in maintaining its faith, Now 
there are in the South to-day two thoughts as 
to what should guide the future. The first is 
the thought of industry—of industry in both 
senses of the word—industry as a habit of do- 
ing; a putting down of the old listlessness and 
happy-go-lucky methods of work and saving, 
and the coming in of the more strenuous 
habits of the temperate zone. And also the 
thought of industry in its other sense, of 


method of doing work—method in developing 
a great and rich land—method in trying to 
bring into use the wonderful wealth of an 
unused country. 

There are, as I have said, those who 
feel that this question of industrious habits 
and technique are the greatest questions 
that the South has, and are the ones which 
should lead in guiding and directing energy. 
We see this in the technical schools of the 
whites and the industrial schools for colored 
people, in the industries in the public schools, 
in the way in which the factories are dotting 
the South, in the interest which they are giv- 
ing to the learning of trades and the indus- 
trial vocations. We see it in the newspaper 
talk and the daily gossip of the nation. But 
side by side comes also another set of thoughts ; 
and those thoughts group themselves around 
the peculiar and pressing social problems which 
are facing the South. ‘They are the prob- 
lem of labor, which has changed its guise so 
many times, but which is always with the 
South, indeed, as it is with every region; the 
problem of the education of children, the 
problem of the increase of wealth, and, above 
all, the problem of the relation of the two 
diverse races which history placed here in 
this land. Now these social questions con- 
sume a great part of the South’s thought. 
They are pressing questions—they present 
themselves in a peculiar and deceptive guise— 
they hinder and help the industrial problem 
and it is difficult for even a Southerner at 
times to say which is the greatest set of prob- 
lems before him, the problem that surrounds 
the getting of the new wealth or the problem 
that surrounds his social organization. One 
of these two currents of thought has had of 
course its springs in the historic past. In in- 
dustry we know what that past was: the 
problem of getting people to see that here 
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in the South was the same chance for de- 
velopment as in the North. In the social 
problem we had the great and overshadowing 
problem of slavery. In the past these two prob- 
lems so worked in with each other that in- 
dustry was the social problem and the social 
problem was the question of slave industry. 
But to-day they are differentiating and are 
becoming separate questions. Into the answer- 
ing of which shall the greater part of the 
energy of the South go? 

The present danger in the South is that 
while one of these questions is bound 
to be regarded as pressing, the other one 
in its larger and broader aspect may be 
overlooked. ‘Today the new wealth in- 
sures industrial advance. With the millions 
that are growing every day and pouring into 
the coffers of the South, there is no doubt 
but what there is going to be an inducement 
and incentive to industrial equipment and in- 
dustrial education and industrial efficiency 
such as the world has seldom seen before. It 
is a splendid thing to see this new old land 
so taking hold of the world’s work, losing al- 
ready something of its former aspect of bar- 
renness and neglect and beginning here and 
there to drop into the whirl and hurry and 
comfort of industry. But while we are thus 
certain of industrial thought and education 
and advance, we are by no means sure of ade- 
quate thought and education and advance be- 
ing made in the matter of social organization 
and social ideas. On the contrary, it looks 
as though side by side with industrial develop- 
ment is growing ignorance and provincialism 
in social organization. ‘This has of course 
happened at other times in the world’s his- 
tory. It was true in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury when England had her industrial revo- 
lution. It has been true at many other times 
in the world’s advance. But no history re- 
peats itself absolutely—it repeats itself rather 
with modifications and complications, and to- 
day to have a relapse in social ideals and or- 
ganization, co-incident with the new industrial 
development in the South is a great deal more 
dangerous thing than it was in England at the 
time of Carlyle. This ignorance and provin- 
cialism in the South is shown in the first place 
in education. It is scarcely a year ago when 
in a city of the size of Atlanta, I heard a 
leading member of the city council declare his 
disbelief in public schools. It is less than a 
week ago that I sat in the study of a promi- 
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nent white minister of Atlanta ana heard him 
say earnestly that he did not believe in man- 
hood suffrage, not even for white men. It 
is well known that the attitude of the South 
toward labor of all sorts is still tainted with 
the ideal of slavery, and the problem of the 
use of the new wealth which is coming into 
the South can only be realized by those who 
know something of the ideals of Southern 
aristocracy in its flower. But above all, in 
the race problem that is in the South there is 
at once the greatest provincialism and ignor- 
ance and danger. 

Let us look more narrowly at these things 
of which I have spoken. ‘Take the matter of 
education. ‘Throughout the South there is 
skepticism and questioning on the subject of 
education. ‘There is the same feeling that 
years ago was rife in England and European 
countries, namely, that in some way the foun- 
dations of society are in danger when men 
begin to study and to know. Back of it lies 
a knowledge, born of experience, that a lit- 
tle education spoils an ignorant workman, 
that it makes people unhappy, that it makes 
labor, as they say in the South, unreliable and 
difficult to control; and this feeling of skepti- 
cism with regard to education is not confined 
simply to the race lines; it is a thing broader 
than that, and a feeling which is dangerous 
and difficult to combat. Then too in the 
matter of labor. You may wipe out slavery by 
actual legislation but you cannot abolish the 
ideal of slavery except by planting and prov- 
ing better ideals. Now the South still be- 
lieves that when capitalists and laborers unite 
for a result that after all the greater part of 
that result belongs to the capitalist. You see 
the proof of this idea, of this slave idea, in the 
cotton factories with white laborers, but you 
see it especially on the plantations with black 
labor. A Northern capitalist went down into 
the pine forests of one of the gulf states and 
paid his laborers every Saturday night what 
he owed them. They gambled and drank and 
threw it away, and the Southern employers 
there said:.Why do you do such a thing? 
Why not keep that money yourself? They’ll 
waste it. You could use it a great deal bet- 
ter than they do. Give them enough to keep 
them satisfied but not what you promised. 
Manifestly under such a system of labor con- 
trol if one man did come in who paid the la- 
borers really what they ought to have, it 
would not be strange if this sudden access of 





wealth was wasted. Throughout the coun- 
try districts of the South we see this system 
of organization which looks upon the labor- 
er’ just as it looks upon the land. He is to 
be exploited. The laws are arranged for 
his exploitation. If he does not work well, 
then laws must be made to make him work 
better. The whole talk of the rural South to- 
day is of controlling labor and compelling 
the idle to work. There is almost no talk 
of inducing labor to control itself and put- 
ting such incentives before the laborer that 
he will want to work. Such a conception of 
labor has not yet entered the thought of the 
agricultural South. Moreover, even in the 
use of wealth, we are going to have in the 
South in the near future very strange prob- 
lems. In the city of Atlanta today, in the 
white schools there are not nearly enough 
seats for the pupils. How much worse it is in 
the Negro schools I need hardly say. The 
schools in the country districts of the South 
are still in a wretched condition. Higher 
training is still pleading for want of help. 
In other words the new wealth that is being 
made is to-day being used for luxury and com- 
fort and to a very little degree for forwarding 
the greater objects of social life and in mak- 
ing scciety better. The South is getting 
selfishly busy at money grabbing, while its 
philanthropies are being carried on by the 
North or are languishing for want of sup- 
port. 

And finally, as to race problems, we have a 
provincialism and an ignorance which would 
be laughable if it were not so tragic. Imagine 
a situation where in a city like that in which 
I live, it is possible for the following instance 
to occur: A stranger came there and dis- 
cussed this problem of the races frankly with 
the best of the Negroes and asked why they 
did not talk with the best of the whites. They 
answered: “Why, we never get a chance to 
talk to them.” He said the same thing to 
some of the best white people and they said: 
“Why, we never get a chance to talk about 
such things.” And at last, with infinite pains, 
he succeeded in getting one of the colored 
teachers and one of the leading white preach- 
ers to sit down and talk over the race prob- 
lem. The black man said as he came into the 


room, “I have lived in this city ten years and 
this is the first time I ever sat down to talk 
frankly with a white man over the race prob- 
and the white man said, “I have lived 


lem,” 
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in the South all my life and I never did this 
thing before.” ‘That illustrates the peculiar 
situation. Here is a social problem and yet 
at the very basis of it there is a separation 
between these two races of such a nature that 
they cannot even peacefully sit down and talk 
about it. Everything is done to build up the 
barrier between the races, to increase the bad 
feeling, to make it difficult for them to under- 
stand each other; the newspapers vie with 
each other in showing to both races the worst 
side of each other; the leading politicians find 
that nothing is so good as a race issue to 
bring them votes. Consequently you have a 
situation which is far worse than that in the 
English mining towns; for instance, when the 
miner threw a brick at the stranger simply on 
general principles; you have people throwing 
bricks all the time at each other. You have 
a whole community—a veritable nation—em- 
phasizing the differences between human be- 
ings, instead of trying to see how they can 
be mutually helpful in bringing about the 
best interests of each. Under such circum- 
stances it seems to me peculiarly necessary in 
the South that while we are stressing indus- 
trial development as stress we must, we should 
also put emphasis upon the fact that a coun- 
try which is getting rich and growing in 
economic organization and social organization, 
as the South is, should pay more and more 
attention to the history of the past and the 
social conditions of the present... 

The South is woefully ignorant as to what 
past history has been. It seems to most South- 
erners, white and black, as though the situa- 
tion in which they find themselves to-day is 
absolutely unique. You would think at one 
time to hear people talk that never before had 
two diverse races ever met in the world’s his- 
tory. You would think that the race prob- 
lem was something which in its basic particu- 
lars was perfectly well known and perfectly 
well understood so that even a child could 
discuss it. You would think that the plans 
of Almighty God in creating different sorts 
of men was as clear to people to-day as the 
rising of the sun. You would think that never 
before in the world’s history had disaster come 
upon nations because they were unjust, be- 
cause they were dishonest with themselves, be- 
cause they chose oppression rather than mercy, 
because they preferred ignorance rather than 
intelligence. And it seems to me, above all, 
that the South is a part of the country where 
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the flaming lessons of history and of social 
organization in the past and present ought to 
be more and more known. 

I have spoken so far of the thought 
of the community, of the training of 
the community rather than of the train- 
ing ot children. And I have. meant to 
do so; for after all, it is the training of the 
community that we are ever after when we 
train children. If now we ask how through 
the training of children the South can be 
brought to a realization of its great social 
problems in their larger historic aspect, then 
we reach the fact that there is an attempt to 
teach the future generation in the South al- 
ready those things which it seems to me they 
should know. We are hearing in the South 
continually of the introduction of technique, 
of the displacement of various older studies 
which are considered to-day more or less use- 
less, and of an attempt to-day to train through 
the public schools young men and women who 
will become the captains and lieutenants of 
Southern industry to-morrow. And yet if we 
recall some of the world’s experiences in the 
past, we will see that we can easily deceive 
ourselves concerning the public schools. We 
cannot in the few years in which a child 
studies in the public school at a few hours a 
day really teach very much of the actual 
technique of modern industry. That must 
be learned in the fields, and in the shops and 
in the factories. Even if we wanted to, we 
could not give to children in the public 
schools much of real helpful knowledge of the 
social organization of the past. So that if 
we see two great ideas like industry and so- 
cial knowledge necessary to be brought home 
to a people, we must remember that it is not 
so much in the public schools that they are to 
be brought home as in the social organization 
of the community. And that brings me to 
say that what the South needs above all is the 
man as teacher and public servant and citizen 
in various capacities who really knows; who 
knows not simply the technique of industry 
but who knows beside that, what modern so- 
cial organization means; where the pitfalls 
are; where the world has stumbled in the past, 
and where it will stumble in the future if it 
does not take heed of that same past. 

In the matter of training for work, there is 
need in the South—and perhaps in the North 
—of a greater stress upon the glory of work 
for work’s sake. A little less of the gospel of 
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pay and more of the gospel of desert. We can 
of course industrially exploit the South; we 
can turn out miles of steel rails, tons of coal 
and bales of cotton. But we can strive for 
still better things; for coal that is mined 
under more civilized conditions than that 
which kills the souls and bodies of unfortunate 
convicts, for cotton which is better grown and 
better baled and more honestly paid for. In 
other words it is not a mere matter of indus- 
try, but a call in the South for larger and 
broader ideals. The South’s hands are aching 
from long disuse in the past; it is getting 
more of the bustle and whirl of modern in- 
dustry, but even to-day it is growing hope- 
lessly ugly—and if we are not careful we are 
going to see this land, the natural beauty 
of which might rival that of any part of any 
country—we are going to see that land trans- 
formed into all the ugliness of factory civil- 
ization unless there comes into the gospel of 
industry something of the gospel of beauty, 
and unless some one tries to make the South 
not simply rich, but good to look upon and 
decent to live in. Emphasis must be put too, 
especially upon the question of social rela- 
tions. It is astounding at times to see the 
way in which things drift in the South when 
the veriest school boy might foretell that 
trouble was coming. If for instance, here 
in Chicago you should take any particular 
group of persons who could be easily picked 
out in appearance and you should begin in 
the first place to destroy, their. self-respect and 
inculcate in everybody else’ disrespect for 
them—if you should begin a political cam- 
paign in Chicago where candidates on every 
side, no matter what their differences, agreed 
in this one thing that this particular group 
was to be held up to the people as less than 
men who had no rights that anybody was 
bound to respect ;—and then, if on top of that, 
you accused this group of nameless crimes, 
true in some instances and false in others, but 
in all cases brought into disgusting and tri- 
umphant _ publicity—if you did this right 
along, how long would it be before some- 
body would raise his voice in this city and 
say, “You are only stirring up trouble and 
murder and riot?” And yet this thing oc- 
curred in Atlanta and the silence of Atlanta 
under that campaign of villification against 
a third of its population was the most tre- 
mendous thing about the subsequent riot. 
When the silence broke into bloodshed and 
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murder, no one was really surprised. Every- 
body knew the end, if that campaign of villi- 
fication kept on, and the really surprising 
thing was the awful silence of good men be- 
fore the riot. The need then of the South 
particularly is a class of teachers in the public 
schools who have not simply knowledge of 
teaching but something of the broader culture 
which knows the needs of civilization. There 
is need not simply of teachers of this kind, but 
of public men of this kind, and for this reason 
there is especial demand for the growth of the 
small college as the conservator of civilization 
throughout the South. This I think is com- 
ing. People from time to time have spoken 
of it and there has been some growth in en- 
dowment and in efficiency in the Southern 
colleges during the last ten or twenty years. 
But when, on the other hand, there comes also 
a demand for the college on the part of 
Negroes, there has been in the South and in 
the country not only protest but disbelief; 
and yet every argument I have given to show 
the need of this broader education applies 
with especial force to the Negro. 

The Negro problem to-day, so far as the 
Negro is concerned, is simply a problem of 
endurance. How long can the Negro race of 
America stand the present stress—the at- 
tacks upon its self-respect, its efficiency and its 
chances for intellectual and moral develop- 
ment, and still continue its development? If 
it can do this, if it can withstand for a gener- 
ation the tremendous strain without moral 
cataclysm, then the battle is won. It is ut- 
terly impossible that in the long run 10,000,- 
ooo people who are growing progressively bet- 
ter can be shut out from the boundaries of 
civilization. It is a despicable thing to make 
them go through this trial. It is a crime 
against humanity and against Christian ideals, 
but nevertheless, if the crime is to be per- 
mitted and if this sort of race education in 
hatred is to go on, let it become simply a 
matter of endurance; and, in that case there 
is no way in which a people or a group of 
people can fortify itself better to stand the 
assault of its enemies upon its spiritual life, 
than by making that spiritual life deep and 
broad. If, therefore, there are in this coun- 
try, as I think there are, men broad and noble 
enough to know how hard the path is that 
stretches before black men, and if at the same 
time they do not feel themselves able to stop 
the campaign which is directed against them, 
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then at least they ought to open every ave 
nue to black men for the broadening of their 
spiritual life. The narrower the confine, the 
broader the outlook should be. For’ that 
reason institutions of higher learning for the 
Negroes of the South ought to be most gen- 
erously supported in this country. They ought 
to be recognized as the foundation stones of 
the public schools—and the public school is 
the greatest single thing that is going to solve 
the race problem. They ought to be recog- 
nized as foundation stones of all real advance, 
and finally they ought to be recognized as 
those great searching places by which the 
Talented Tenth among the Negroes is dis- 
covereu and given to the world, and those ex- 
ceptional men developed by which all races 
inake their advance in civilization. 

The Negroes of the United States who 
are really thinking of their situation are not 
wholly foolish or blind concerning the future. 
They know very well how acceptable it 
would be to many people in this country if 
they should equip themselves so that they 
would be merely workmen and make larger 
dividends. ‘They are not satisfied, however, 
to be looked upon merely as producers of 
wealth or to sacrifice themselves simply for 
that. They mean to enter modern civilization 
—they mean to achieve in this country a place 
where every single right that belongs to an 
American citizen shall be theirs; they. believe 
just as strongly as they believe that they are 
living that the great historic race which they 
represent is one of the world’s great races 
which in time is going to play a part in the 
theatre of the world, side by side with other 
races and not one whit behind them in accom- 
plishment or in desert. They know that this 
race problem in America is not a single ex- 
ceptional episode. On the contrary, it is but 
the edge of a problem world wide, with the 
solving of which the darker races of mankind 
will come to their own heritage; the Negroes 
of the United States are today simply trying 
to show and argue and plead with men who 
ought to need no pleading, to forward the 
work of humanity by making’ the path for the 
upward striving of these races as easy as 
possible; but whether that path is made easy 
or not, the advance is coming. You may be 
able to make of these 10,000,000 in America 
but a blood spot upon the history of America, 
you may by the combined weight of 70,000,- 
00o succeed in crushing 10,000,000, but it 
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will be neither a brave act nor a human act 
not a Christian act. It will be an act on 
the contrary which will in the end ruin and 
murder your own civilization. In a nation 
like this, when there are manifest terrible 
traces of spiritual degeneration, when above 
all we need to foster and raise ideals in our 
country, we must above all look towards that 
training which will really make men and not 
simply wealth. 

The doing of the world’s work is a great 
duty and a great privilege. It is a thing not to 
be aimed at but to be aimed beyond. Just 
so soon as a nation or a country can put its 
foot upon this satisfaction of the lower wants 
and step upward to the greater aspirations 
of human brotherhood and the broader ideals 
of civilization, just so soon the real building 
of civilization begins. It seems to me, there- 
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fore, that the students of Chicago university 
and they that teach them, ought especially, on 
every occasion to impress this broader aspect 
of the race problem. That instead of putting 
it in its narrower, nastier channel, instead of 
stooping to listen to men, who themselves 
represent what is lowest and least in our 
national organization, that you should strive 
in every way to realize yourselves and to 
show others that this great broad question of 
humanity is not a question of petty crime, not 
a question of so many bales of cotton, not a 
question even of mere industrial development, 
but is a question of human aspiration, and that 
if here in America, on the very fore front of 
present advance, it is possible to murder the 
aspiration of 10,000,000 of men, then America 
is not yet civilized. 


The Family Circle 


Nothing can help more in the uplift of 
a people than the industrious circulation of 
wholesome ideas. Furthermore there is no 
force in a country like ours quite so power- 
ful as the force of public opinion. Help us to 
create high ideals in the hearts of our: own 
people and to influence the country in behalf 
of them by doing a little missionary work. 
Get a subscriber for THE Voice. Sell or buy 
a share of stock in THE Vorce Company. 
Buy a book from the publishing department. 
Give an evening’s entertainment for us. 

. ¢ * 4 , ‘ * 

Some of our delinquent subscribers do not 
understand what “cash in advance’ means. 
For an instance, we sent a bill in February 
to Mr. A—— which read: 

“Mr. A—— To Tue Voice, Dr. 


One year,’s subscription beginning Febru-, 


ary, 1907, and ending February 6, 1908, $1.” 

We had no reply from Mr. A——, who, 
by the way, is not a poor man and who could 
have sent us a check for $1 as easily as he 
could pay for an after dinner “La Preferen- 
cia” cigar. Mr. A—— was cut off the list 
and consequently did not receive the March 
Voice. That caused him to write us a long 
and abusive letter in which he declared he 
had no faith in Negro enterprise anyhow. 
When we called his attention to his neglect 


to acknowledge our bill he claimed that he 
was not to pay for the magazine until Febru- 
ary, 1908. And yet our terms are printed on 
our bill heads and in the magazine announce- 
ments as “cash in advance.” 

y oa % — cd “« * 

Among our list of 250 agents and news- 
dealers there are some splendid men. We 
have had exceptionally few cases of down- 
right dishonesty during the whole history of 
our existence. Only one case has been sco 
bad as to call for the prosecution and jailirg 
of the dishonest agent. 

We have on our list now only three’ agents 
whose habits of honesty we cannot vouch for. 
One J. H. Ellis, formerly of Little Rock, 
Ark., and later of Chicago, is now some- 
where in the west. He is not a man to be 
trusted. He collected money from more than 
thirty people here in Chicago for THE Vuice 
and skipped the town without turning a cent 
over to us. He is no longer authorized to 
take subscriptions for us. A. Lee Garrett of 
Springfield, Ill., has acted quite as unfair 
with us as did J. H. Ellis. He succeeded in 
getting good recommendations in Springfield 
and thereby getting appointed as an agent. 
As soon as he had collected ten or twelve dol- 
lars and receipted the subscribers he betook 
himself and the money collected to some un- 
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known regions. A. J. Gary of 354 W. 35th 
street, New York city, has owed us a bill 
of $80 for more than a year. He cannot be 
coaxed or persuaded to pay his debts. If our 
contemporaries care to credit him they may 
We shall not hereafter—not while we are 
awake. tla im: 

Subscribers will please take note that this 
is the May number of THe Voice. ‘There 
was no April number. Certain financial em- 
barrassments here in Chicago prevented us 
from getting out the April number on time. 
In order to catch up so that the magazine 
would not be late hereafter we have omitted 
the month of April. Your subscriptions will 
be extended a month longer than they would 
have been in order to give to our readers 
twelve numbers for a dollar. Now let every- 
body put his shoulder to the wheel and help 
us push THE VoIceE circulation up to 50,000. 
Every reading Negro in the land ought to 
subscribe to this magazine. 


Unrequited Love 


BY JASPER TAPPAN PHILLIPS 

As twilight marked the closing day 
And all was still, 

I looked upon the fading ‘scene 
And felt the thrill 

Of birds that sang their vesper hymns 
In doleful strain; 

And then the thoughts of my lost love 
Filled me with pain. 

I thought of how we used to love 
In days of yore, 

Before she sighed and told me that 
Our love was o’er; 

I long to see her smiling face 
And hear her voice 

That always bade me not to weep, 
But rather to rejoice. 


The man that claims her as a bride, 
Has left me bare— 

He can but love and idolize 
A gem so rare,— 

But as I think of my sad fate 
I wish me dead, 

Because I gave my heart’s best love 
To the girl he wed. 
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Our New Stock Company 


At last we have perfected the organization 
regarding which there have been so many 
inquiries during the last three months. THE 
VorcE CoMPANY was recently incorporated 
under the laws of the state of Illinois with a 
capital stock of $20,000 fully paid and non- 
assessable. “The stock books of the company 
are open for the sale of stock. We 
have placed 1,000 shares on the market at $10 
ashare. We desire that our friends, a limited 
number of them, will take stock in the new 
company. For full particulars we refer you 
to our statement in the advertising columns 
of this issue of THE Voice. Don’t fail to 
read our statement. That will answer the 
questions you have been asking. Now is the 
time to act if you want your support to be 
really valuable to the concern and want to 
get the advantages which always come to the 
first investors. 


now 


A Remarkable Epitaph 


[The following is a remarkable epitaph which 
stands over the grave of an old who was 
buried in Concord, Mass., a great many years ago. 
This old colored man purchased his own freedom 
by doing odd turns during idle hours. 


of this epitaph is unknown.—Editor. ] 


slave 
The writer 


“God wills us free; man wills us slaves. 

I will as God wills; God’s will be done. 

Here lies the body of John Jack, 

A native of Africa who died March, 1773, aged 
about sixty years. 

Though born in a land of slavery, 

He was born free. 

Though he lived in a land of liberty, 

He lived a slave; 

Till by his honest though stolen labour, 

He acquired the source of slavery, 

Which gave him his freedom; 

Though not long before Death, the great tyrant, 

Gave him his final emancipation, 

And put him on a footing with kings. 

Though a slave to vice, 

He practised those virtues 

Without which kings are but slaves.” 
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MY PORTRATIT 


BY ALEXANDER POUSHKIN. 


*Translated by Richard T. Greener, late American Consul at Vladivostok, Russia. 


Alexander Sergievitch Poushkin, the 


And now, my portrait’s what you ask: 
Drawn from nature, too! 

Dear friend, I'll not delay the task, 
But rush the picture through. 


I am a vealy, waggish wit; 
Not yet quite out of school. 

No sot. I'll swear it. Not a bit; 
That’s true. No grin of fool! 


Yet ne’er was Doctor of Sorbonne, 
More prolix, more prattler; 

Or, Braggart, e’er a noiser one. 
Height? I might be taller. 


Great Russo-African Poet 1799-1837 


Complexion, dark and yet it’s clear; 
My hair, a blondish hue: 

Locks curling, rolling there and here 
Tumbling ever in view. 


The world I love and all its life: 
Solitude, I abhor. 
Debate, I hate and wordy 


strife 
Study, I seek not for. 


All gorgeous pomp, parade and show; 
Gods! How they delight me! 

My inmost wish though, would you know; 
The groves of Academe. 


And thus you see as God made me, 
So have I always been, 


Monkey face—full of 


monkery, 


Light, pranky—that’s Pooshkin! 

















The Educational System of Porto 
Rico 


By FLORENCE LEE THOMAS 


When the United States government ac- 
quired Porto Rico in 1898 she was confronted 
by such problems as great changes in govern- 
ment necessarily involve. Among these the 
most important was “what should be the fun- 
damental principle in Americanizing Porto 
Rico?” Some instinctively identified Ameri- 
canization with certain definite forms of gov- 
ernment; others with the adjustment of 
economic conditions and commercial success; 
but both representative Porto Ricans and 
Americans agreed that the hope of Porto Rico 
lay in the education of the people. Therefore, 
the government vigorously took up the work 
of establishing a public school system, which 
in seven years has brought about results that 
have more than fulfilled all expectations. 

The Americans found here a number of the 
upper class highly educated, but there was 
no system of popular education. “The Spanish 
government had not considered it necessary 
to provide for universal education; therefore, 





of professional training were miserably paid. 
Each taecher was allowed a certain sum of 
money for the rent of a house which should 





The Porto Rican School, though Lowly, is Usually 
Found in the Midst of Exquisite Scenery. 


serve for his own dwelling as well as a school. 
He was also permitted to collect a small 





In these Rural Schools Children are Given Valuable Practical Lessons in Agriculture. 


the 500 so-called public schools were poorly 
organized and equipped and the teachers, 
who had enjoyed no advantages in the line 





tuition from his pupils with the understanding 
that any child who could not pay should re- 
ceive freely what the well-to-do must pay 

















ge 








for; but the result was that these non-paying 
students received but little instruction, being 
obliged to spend most of the time in perform- 
ing such tasks as the teacher might require 
about his home. 

At this time the principal feature in these 
schools was religious training, but the official 
course of study contained little that was of 
much practical benefit to anyone. The text- 
books were small manuals of questions and 
answers which were to be learned word for 
word, the result being that he who had the 
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prepares pupils for high and normal school. 
The latter schools accept only such persons 
as have passed a uniform examination, which, 
in fact, is more difficult than work usually 
given in schools of cities of moderate size 
anywhere in the United States. 

In addition to the work already mentioned 
the question of industrial training has given 
the Department of Education a great deal of 
concern. It was considered advisable to estab- 
lish schools in which the children might ac- 
quire habits of industry as well as learn profit- 





It is quite common to find from 75 to 80 children in one of these schools, It is so arranged that half of 
them attend morning sessions while the other half attend afternoon sessions only. 


best memory was considered most proficient. 

When the American government was estab- 
lished great changes were made. Plans were 
immediately laid for the construction of new 
buildings from a fund of $2,000,000, a 
course of study was prepared, American text- 
books were introduced and every attempt was 
made to found a thorough system of educa- 
tion. 

Provisions were made for graded schools 
in all the towns and cities and rural schools 
throughout the country districts. In the 
graded schools the course of instruction ex- 
tends at present, through eight grades and 





able trades. Many such schools have been 
equipped, but they are not well attended on 
account of the objection of the higher class of 
Porto Ricans to manual labor. 


It is said that this is one of the finest agri- 
cultural islands of the greater Antilles—a 
statement which is well demonstrated by the 
luxuriant vegetation—from the palm groves 
of the coast and the broad cane fields of the 
valleys to the extensive plantations of tobacco 
and coffee of the tablelands, a large variety 
of tropical fruits being found everywhere in 
great abundance. Thus a training in agri- 
cultural pursuits was considered a necessary 
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element of education in Porto Rico. Rural 
agricultural schools were successfully estab- 
lished in many parts of the island while a de- 
partment of agriculture was organized in con- 








Normal Department, University of Porto Rico 
at Rio Piedras. 


nection with the University of Porto Rico at 
Rio Piedras. This department is directed by 
trained American and Porto Rican agricultur- 
ists who are thoroughly acquainted with the 
conditions of soil and climate. 


VOICE 


There are in all about 1,200 rural and 
graded schools supported by the government. 
Of the teachers employed in these schools 
about 200 are Americans. They have given 


i 
. 


a 


> 


\ 





New High School at Ponce. 


their attention almost exclusively to the teach- 
ing of English, which is made compulsory in 
every school. So successfully have they car- 
ried on this work that in many of the graded 
schools the course of instruction is in Eng- 
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lish, Spanish literature and grammar being 
taught as special branches. 

Not only has English been taught to the 
children but provisions have also been made 
for regular instruction to the native teachers. 
This work has been so satisfactory that in one 
examination fifty-four of the teachers were 
found qualified to conduct classes in the Eng- 
lish language. 


The progress thus far recorded has been 
made possible by the excellent supervision 
established by the Department of Education. 
At present the island is divided into nineteen 
school districts, each of which has a super- 
intendent who has immediate charge of all 
its rural and graded schools. 


As part of the general plan for inculcating 
American educational ideas into Porto Rico 
the legislature has made appropriations for 
maintaining forty-five students in schools in 
the United States. Twenty of these children 
are sent to Tuskegee normal and industrial 


school for a period of four years, while the re- 
mainder are in attendance at various schools 
and colleges in the Northern states. These 
students have generally given satisfactory re- 
sults and in many cases have acquired the 
highest standing in their various classes. Of 
this number some have graduated and have 
then taken up work at home doing credit to 
themselves, their school and their country. 

There is no doubt that the period of experi- 
menting and of constant changes is practically 
ended and that the American school system is 
established here on a firm basis. ‘Those en- 
gaged in the work are acquainted with the 
field, while many are thoroughly inspired with 
the missionary spirit. The American cus- 
toms, language and ideals have been so firmly 
implanted in the island that a new spirit, 
wholly unknown to the people before, reigns. 
This is the true seed of Americanism planted 
in a soil so fertile that it must some day bear 
fruit worthy of its origin. 

Bayamon, Porto Rico. 


The Tuskegee Negro Conference 


By GERTRUDE L. HADNOTT 


HE coming of the delegates to 
the Tuskegee Negro conference 
from all parts of the state—on 
horseback and muleback, in bug- 
gies and wagons, on the trains 
and on foot forms a picture 
that is now known all over the country; yet 
to those who know that this meeting is one 
of intense reality to those farmers, that they 
come for inspiration, for help and for mutual 
encouragement, this picture mever grows 
monotonous or meaningless. 

For sixteen years the farmers have been 
making these yearly pilgrimages to Tuskegee, 
and the results prove that they receive here 
a new baptism of inspiration and encourage- 
ment for better living. The conference this 
year was no exception to the general rule of 
interest and inspiration. The farmers came— 
2,000 strong—and even the most casual ob- 
server must have been struck by their intense 
earnestness and their eagerness for help and 
service. 








Monday and Tuesday the delegates began 
to come in, and it was interesting to note 
how eager they were to see all that Tuskagee 
afforded. They could be seen all over the 
grounds—on the farm, in the shops, and in the 
classrooms; and always near them stood some 
of the students, polite and attentive to their 
every want and inquiry. 

As a preliminary to the conference the 
monthly meeting of the Farmers’ Institute of 
Macon county was held. At this meeting sev- 
eral of the Tuskegee instructors spoke to the 
farmers on “Commercial Fertilizers and 
Their Uses,” and “The Importance of Plant- 
ing Good Seed.” These subjects were thor- 
oughly discussed by the farmers, who more 
and more are learning to depend upon the 
superior knowledge of the agriculturists at 
Tuskegee, and to take advantage of the agri- 
cultural experiment station, which is a part of 
Tuskegee. After the discussion, the remain- 
ing time was given to the farmers, their wives 
and children to tell about the farm and garden 
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exhibits which they brought with them to 
show the results of their labor during the past 
year. 


Wednesday morning the delegates were in- 
vited to inspect the exhibit of the agricultural 
department, stationed just behind the chapel. 
The exhibit was specially attractive this year, 
showing unusual specimens of truck and farm 
products, as well as horses and cattle of high 
breed. The Institute band played stirring 
and familiar airs while the farmers inspected 
the exhibit, expressing wonder and pleasure, 
and making comparisons with products at 
home. A few minutes before 10 o'clock, 
however, word was sent that they should go 
at once to the chapel, and at 10 o'clock the 
conference began its session. 

Mr. Washington, who always presides at 
these conferences, called upon the farmers to 
sing the opening song, and they sang with 
great fervor, “I’m Glad Salvation’s Free.” 
The scriptures were read by Rev. A. A. Sim- 
mons of Talladega county, and prayer was 
offered by Rev. H. C. Chapman of Oak 
Hill. Mr. Washington then addressed the 
conference, first congratulating the delegates 
upon their success of the past year, but also 


urging upon them the necessity of greater ef-, 


forts along all the lines for which the con- 
ference stands. He recalled to their minds 
the first meeting of the conference, in which 
it was decided that every member should own 
some land, and further stated that since these 
conferences mean their school training, their 
“one day in school,” no one could hope to 
obtain a diploma without owning his home, at 
least. He urged upon them the necessity of 
making more than a living. “Any razor-back 
hog in the woods of Alabama or Georgia,” 
he said, “can make a living, and surely you 
can do more than that. Any black man who 
is worth his salt can build a decent home— 
can raise a respectable family; can secure all 
of the work that he wishes; can educate his 
children; can have freedom of religious wor- 
ship; can secure and maintain the respect and 
confidence of his neighbors, of both races. 
But we must continue to go forward. Our 
progress in the future must be more satisfac- 
tory than heretofore.” Dwelling upon the 
building of homes, he urged upon them the 
advantages of paint and whitewash. Indeed, 
throughout the meeting he carried on a cru- 
sade against unpainted, unwhitewashed houses, 
stopping the speakers in the midst of their re- 
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ports to ask if the houses in their district were 
painted or whitewashed. The hearty ap- 
plause of the farmers showed their apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Washington’s statement that they 
must get rid of the Saturday loafer. He 
brought out the point that a large number of 
the Negro criminals were the result of idle- 
ness. ‘““We must set the standard of life 
among our own people high, and let them 
understand that we feel ourselves ashamed to 
associate with idlers and criminals. We must 
use our influence wherever possible to get rid 
of the large idle class that hang about the 
street corners and dens of misery in our large 
cities.” 

In conclusion he drew the attention of the 
body to conditions in the South, dwelling par- 
ticularly upon the fact that there is much that 
is encouraging and helpful in the situation. 
“While we hear much,” he said, “of racial 
disturbances which unfortunately occur in 
many portions of the South and elsewhere, we 
are not as likely to hear so much of those 
communities where there is no racial friction. 
We should not overlook the fact that while 
there is racial disturbance in our community 
in ninety-nine others no such conditions pre- 
vail. We are making progress as a race, tre- 
mendous progress, morally, spiritually, and 
materially. The Negro, since he became free, 
has acquired ownership of land equal to the 
combined territory of Holland and Belgium. 
As we grow materially, let us seek with all 
our might to turn material possession into the 
highest moral, mental, and religious useful- 
ness.” 

The reports which followed were of deep 
significance to any one interested in the devel- 
opment of the Negro. There were stories 
of conditions before the influence of the Con- 
ference was felt, and a comparison with the 
present conditions. These told of loafing and 
gambling and content with simply making a 
living, and the present state of industry, of 
economy, and of decent houses and _ good 
schools and churches. Each report was fol- 
lowed with the closest attention. Mr. Wash- 
ington injecting questions here and there to 
bring out more fully certain points, or to offer 
suggestions and sometimes to shut off some 
long-winded speaker so as to make time for 
the next. 

The following reports are given, not be- 
cause they tell of unusual conditions or ex- 
traordinary improvement, but because they 
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are typical of the large number of reports 
given: 

J. A. Sanifer, of Pickens County, reported 
8,000 acres of land owned by Negroes, only 
two families living in one-room cabins, and a 
good school running four months. An in- 
teresting feature of this report was the fact 
that his wife made all the clothing for the 
family, and Mr. Sanifer added proudly, 
“These clothes I have on she made from the 
sheep’s back to my back.” An _ interesting 
discussion ensued, in which it was brought out 
that many of the farmers’ wives will spin and 
weave the cloth for the family use. 

Mr. McGowan, of Coffee County, told the 
story of the loss of his farm by “signing pa- 
pers.” He was inclined to be discouraged at 
first, but decided to go to work again and 
now owns §0 acres of land, 2 mules, and 2 
wagons. The school runs four months by 
public funds, and for the last ten years the 
people always supplement sufficient funds to 
run the school five or six months. This extra 
fund is obtained by weekly assessments. 

Mr. Roberts of Louisiana, was somewhat 
discouraged over conditions in his parish, 
brought about principally by the tendency of 
the young people to “stray from the narrow 
path” either leaving their homes for the city 
or loafing around spending all the money 
their fathers could make. The school, how- 
ever, is in good condition, running six months. 

Mr. C. V. Dobbins, of Bibb County, re- 
ported 3,972 acres of land owned by Ne- 
groes. This land is valued at $15,888, with 
an indebtedness on the same of $3,310. Im- 
provements made this vear are valued at $585; 
fifteen farmers have paid out of debt, and 
five have bought land; the school is in good 
condition, and runs five months. 

A unique report was one written by a wo- 
man who could not be present but who sent 
her “humble and respectable greetings’ by 
her husband. Since last conference this wo- 
man has spun 75 yards of thread and made 
53 yards into cloth; she has sold $25.55 worth 
of chickens and eggs; and has worked con- 
stantly in the field, making and gathering 
crops. ‘ 


Many other reports were given—stories of 
successes and failures, but all teeming with 
real life and interest. After the reports, Mr. 
Washington gave time for a large number of 
minute speeches on the subject, “What are 


o 


the greatest evils of your county, and how can 
they be stopped ?” 

Every year the Conference adopts certain 
declarations of the principles and faith under- 
lying the work of the Conference. The dec- 
larations adopted this year are as follows: 


1. We re-afirm our conviction that the future 
of the Negro people is in the South. We there- 
fore again urge our people to make use, before 
it is too late, of the opportunity that now exists 
to buy land. We would urge them to build homes 
and permanently establish themselves on the soil. 
We believe that ownership of the soil, by the 
individual who tills it, is the first step in the 
working out of our future. In the forty years 
since slavery Negro farmers, according to the last 
Federal census, have come into possession of nearly 
as much land as is contained in the territory of 
two European states, Holland and Belgium. This 
proof of our ability to buy land and hold it 
should encourage us to do better in the future. 

2. We must do more in the furure than we 
have in the past in the way of diversifying our 
crops and improving the quality of the soil. The 
raising of chickens, hogs and cattle not only for 
the food they supply but because they help to 
make the soil on which they are kept healthy and 
productive, should receive more attention. 

3. We feel compelled to emphasize upon our 
people the duty of practicing greater economy in 
the future than in the past. We must save our 
money, start bank accounts and eventually put 
these savings into land, building, stock, machinery 
and other things that contribute to make our 
homes more desirable places to live. We are 
cheered to know that members of our race already 
and mostly within the past few years, have estab- 
lished more than thirty banks in the Southern 
States, and that the amount deposited in these 
banks and building and loan associations owned 
and controlled by our people amount to more 
than half a million dollars. 

4. We rejoice to observe that the Southern 
States are taking a new and greater interest in 
education. We regret, however, that in many in- 
stances the colored schools are not getting their 
fair share of the public school funds and that the 
schools of our people sometimes receive less sup- 
port from the state now, when the state appro- 
priations for education have been increased, than 
they did when the amount of those appropriations 
was less. We note with satisfaction, however, the 
extent to which our people in different parts of 
the South are submitting to voluntary taxation, 
giving from their small earnings something to in- 
crease and improve the school buildings and sup- 
plement the salaries paid by the state to our school 
teachers, so that the school terms have, in many 
places, been extended to seven, eight and often 
nine months in the year. 

5. While the past year, because of clashes be- 
tween the races, has been one of anxiety to many 
of us, we are cheered and comforted by the evi- 
dences that we frequently see around us that our 
friends among the white people, co-operating with 
the leaders among our people, are determined more 
in the future than in the past to prevent such out- 
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bursts. In order to co-operate with the forces of 
law and order in our several communities, we 
urge upon our leaders and teachers that they 


earnestly seek in every way to reduce the number 
of idlers and vagrants of our race, especially in 
the cities. 

6. Finally, let us be assured once more that 
there is no greater security for our present de- 
fense or success than the patient and persistent ef- 
fort on our part, to go forward, to do right and 
act justly toward every man, white or black, as 
God helps us to see it. 

After adjournment the regular Conference 
Barbecue was served to the delegates and 
visitors. The barbecue is distinctly a Con- 
ference feature—interesting, picturesque, and 
well known. For the barbecue this year 3,000 
pounds of meat, 6,000 buns, and 300 gallons 
of coffee were used. 

At the evening session Mr. Washington 
announced that speeches would be made by 
men who had “done something.” The speeches 
were inspiring and full of interest, and came 
as a suitable close to the work of the day. 

On the following day the Workers’ Con- 
ference was held in the Assembly room of the 
Frederick Douglass Memorial Hall. This 
conference is sometimes called a _ recapitula- 
tion of the Farmers’ Conference, for in the 
meeting teachers of all grades, from college 
presidents to country school teachers gather 
to discuss the Farmers’ Conference so far as 
it bears relation to their work of uplifting the 
Negro morally and educationally. The sub- 
jects under discussion at this meeting were: 

1. To what extent has idleness, vagrancy, and 
immorality prevailed among the people? 


2. What relation does education bear to the 
amelioration of these conditions? 
3. What, specifically, causes these conditions, 


and what can be done to correct them? 
After the discussion the following Declar- 
ations were reported and adopted: 


The members of this conference express their 
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sense of the gravity of the situation brought about 
in reecnt vears by the existence of a class of idlers 
and vagrants, particularly in the cities of the 
South. In view of these conditions, the members of 
this Conference urge: 

1. That our leaders, ministers and_ teachers 
take steps to impress upon the masses of the peo- 
ple the seriousness of the situation and to organize 
public opinion in their various communities in a 
way to do away with these evils. 

II. That every effort should be made to secure 
a wise, impartial, but rigid enforcement of the 
law against vagrancy, gambling and intemperance. 

III. That as the class of vagrants seems to be 
largely recruited from young men and women 
who leave the country to go to the city, new ef- 
forts should be made to improve the conditions 
of the people in the country districts, particularly, 
in relation to their schools and in their opportun- 
ities to buy land and settle permanently on the 
soil so that the children of the Negro farmer will 
desire to remain at home and take up the work 
of their fathers and mothers upon the farm. 

IV. ‘That measures be taken to improve the 
methods of dealing with prisoners, particularly 
those who are children, to the end that they may 
be reformed rather than punished, and since the 


customary punishment of confinement in_ prisons 
and convict camps in close association with hard- 
ened criminals encourages in them a disposition 


to continue their life of crime. 

In this connection, we rejoice to hear from the 
Presidents and representatives from leading insti- 
tutions, here represented, that they have no records 
to show that their graduates have become criminals. 

In conclusion, the members of this Conference 


desire to express their appreciation of the work 
undertaken by the colored women’s club of Ala- 
bama, looking to establishment of a_ reformatory 


to commend 
women of other 


this state and 
colored 


for colored children in 
their example to the 
Southern States. 

With the adjournment of this body the 
Sixteenth Annual Negro Conference closed. 
The actual good accomplished by the Con- 
ferences in past years is sufficient promise for 
that which this Conference will in time bring 
forth. 

Tuskegee, Ala. 


The Stirrup Cup 


By John Hay 


My short and happy day is done, 
The long and dreary night comes on; 
And at my door the Pale Horse stands, 
To carry me to unknown lands. 


His whinny shrill, his pawing hoof, 
Sound dreadful as a gathering storm: 

And I must leave this sheltering roof, 

And joys of life so soft and warm. 


Tender and warm the joys of life— 
Good friends, the faithful and the true, 
My rosy children and my wife, 
So sweet to kiss, so fair to view. 


So sweet to kiss, so fair to view— 

The night comes down, the lights burn blue; 
And at my door the Pale Horse stands, 

To bear me forth to unknown lands. 
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The Cosmopolitan Society of 
Greater New York 


By ADDIE W. HUNTON 


N THE midst of the rather cha- 
otic conditions of American citi- 
zenship, where prejudice and in- 
justice hold so sad a sway and 
render men insensible to the di- 
viner ideas of love and patrio- 

tism, and therefore disloyal to the American 

constitution, now and then we come across 
an individual or a movement strangely out of 
harmony with prevailing conditions, and who 

at once secures the designation “peculiar,” “il- 
lusive,” or else it is declared that some ignis 

fatuus is being followed. But to those upon 

whom this prejudice and injustice descend 





Dr. 0. M. WALLER. 
Secretary of the New York Cosmopolitan Society 


with such keen severity, such out-of-the-ordi- 
Nary individuals and movements are as flow- 
ers of paradise, springing up among rocks to 


offer new-found hope and throw redeeming 
grace over the dark scene. Such a movement 
is the Cosmopolitan Society of Greater New 
York. 

We confess to a rather indifferent curiosity 
as the gist of our first interest in what seemed 
to us a rather Utopian scheme; but once in 
a meeting, the strength and quality of the 
membership of the Cosmopolitan Society and 
the intensive interest and earnestness ever 
manifest quickly arouse one to its adapta- 
bility and practicability to the purpose of its 
founders. 


It may produce a shock to hear that the 
Society is distinctly socialistic in all of its 
views. Indeed, all of the members are socia- 
lists, though, perhaps, of different degrees. 
But we find in its ranks only persons of cul- 
ture and some intellectual attainments who 
have banded themselves, regardless of race, 
color or nationality to establish, as one mem- 
ber has expressed it, “a common meeting 
ground where Caucasian and Colored could 
become acquainted and learn to understand 
and appreciate each other.” 


But more than this. It is founded to take 
strong issue with those of any race who, be- 
lieving in the inferiority of one race and the 
superiority of the other, have set themselves 
to “uplift” the colored man while saying to 
him “Thus far only.” 

The Society aims to go even farther in its 
efforts by offering itself as a medium through 
which many of the erroneous ideas concerning 
colored people may be eradicated. This to 
be done by a personal study of facts and in- 
dividuals. "Ways and means are to be devised 
to help secure the political rights and social 
recognition so long denied. 

The Society deprecates the policy of efface- 
ment and non-resistance to oppression which 
has never improved the condition of any 
down-trodden race and has only made the 
oppressor bolder. 

Organized in the summer of 1906, it is not 
to be expected that any very great results have 
been attained so soon, but if its policy is per- 
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sistently adhered to and conscientiously fought 
for as at present, this Society must prove in- 
valuable in the final adjustment of this ques- 
tion of color. 

We find here no long list of officers vieing 
for supremacy. Dr. O. M. Waller, formerly 
Rector of St. Luke Protestant Episcopal 


MONSIEUR ANDRE TRIDON, 


A noted French scholar and lecturer who belongs to 
the Cosmopolitan Society 


Church, Washington, D. C., is the efficient 
Secretary and he is ably assisted by Monsieur 
Andre Tridon, a very scholarly French gen- 
tleman, connected with several of the leading 
magazines of the country and at the head of 
the educational department of the Mason, 
Hamlin Co. Some of the other members: of 
the Society are Revs. G. Frazier Miller, N. 
P. Boyd and R. S. Wilson; Lawyers Wet- 
more, Cowans, D. Macon Webster; Drs. 
Jones, Morgan and Hunter; Hons. G. E. 
Wibecan, S. R. Scottron and Jerome Peter- 
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son. 


One of the most interesting members is 
Mr. William Wallace Passage of the Liter- 


ary Digest. Miss Edith Ellis Baker, the play- 
wright, Mohamed Barakatullah, Abe Panzer 
of the Sccialist Literary Seciety, L. H. Cle- 
ments, Manager of the Mason, Hamlin Co., 
Mr. George Balhe, the pianist and Mr. M. 
Sullivan of the Colliers Weekly are all active 
members. Miss Mary W. Ovington was one 
of the first members. 

With such a diversity of races and intel- 
lectual attainments it does seem that some- 
thing real can be accomplished “to redeem 
the human mind from error.” Certainly the 
name is appropriately suggestive, for here, at 
the Metropolis of this great American Re- 
public, we shall look to the Cosmopolitan So- 
ciety to gather life and light and shed _ its 
radiance afar. 


I Know A Paradise Apart 


By Henry Davis Middleton 


Princess of fortune, fads and chance, 
Beau Brummels of the present day, 
Sir Knights who don the sword and lance, 
And bravely join the martial fray, 
Ye swear by all your gods, they say, 
Your castles have no counterpart: 
Harken to this refrain I pray— 
I know a paradise apart! 


Ye cads who prate with nonchalance 
And ribald raptures oft display, 
Dashing devotees of the dance 
In which you madly whirl and sway, 
Your pleasures are of yesterday, 
Mere relics of a waning art. 
For pleasures that defy dismay— 
I know a paradise apart. 


Daughters whom beauty doth enhance, 
Nimrods seeking their nimble prey, 
Heroines of some sad romance, 
The poor, the rich, in grand array, 
Each wanders in his wonted way, 
In blind pursuit of pleasure’s mart, 
To Eden’s doomed decay— 
I know a paradise apart. 


L’ENVOIL. 


Prince, where the brooklet winds it way, 
Where Nature’s balm revives the heart— 

In woodland green, in woodland grey — 

I know a paradise apart. 
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Alexander Hamilton 


By WILLIAM PICKENS 


| Y BLOOD is as good as that of 
those who plume themselves 
upon their ancestry.” 

The above are the words of 
Alexander Hamilton. Hamil- 
ton was a Negro. He was a 
Negro according to the definition accepted in 
our day, and which we discussed in our article 
on “Biography” in the January, ’07 Voice. 
That is, he was a man whose blood was mixed 
black and white. Alexander Hamilton, like 


Unjust sneers were cast upon Hamilton be- 
cause of his parentage. And perhaps his im- 
petuous and imperious soul: was * smarting 
under a sense of this injustice when he gave 
expression to the above words. 

But it is not our purpose to deal with Ham- 
ilton here as a Negro, but as a Man,—for 
we admire him for his manhood and. not for 
his ancestry. And yet we will make no pre- 
tense of suppressing the genuine pleasure 
which these FACTS give us in confuting and 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


the French dramatist Alexandre Dumas, and 
the Russian poet Alexander  Sergeievitch 
Poushkin, and the American poet Henry ‘Vim- 
rod, and the English poet Robert Browning, 
had Negro blood. Some of these remarkable 
men had more Negro blood than many of the 
American Negroes whom we see every day. 
And it was only the merciful accidents of 
birth and circumstance that saved them from 
Jim Crow cars and disfranchisement. Yea, 
if Poushkin and Dumas had lived in Georgia 
and Alabama instead of in Russia and France, 
they would have been slaves. 


confounding the race-bigoted, color-mad the- 
We will say that the facts are in the 
hands of Daniel Murray, Assistant Librarian 
of Congress, and will be published for the 
benefit of the public in the present year. And 
as to the ethnological status of the above- 
named men, since Mr. Murray has gone 
thoroughly into the evidences, we will do no 
more here than anticipate to you his publi- 
cation. 

Anyone who is familiar with sketches and 
biographies of Alexander Hamilton has doubt- 
less noted the obscurity that hangs about his 


orists. 
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parentage: some say that his mother died be- 
fore he was old enough to remember her, 
others say that she came with him to New 
York when he was 16 years old; it is pretty 
generally agreed that his father was of Scotch 
extraction and that his mother was a “native” 
of the Isle of Nevis in the British West In- 
dies; but some assert shortly that he was the 
illegitimate son of a rich West India planter, 
and some, that his mother was a “French” 
widow of Huguenot descent, who for some 
obscure reason had been divorced from her 
former husband; and one of Hamilton’s biog- 
raphers (Lodge) says that he was “dark of 
skin.” —The investigation which Murray has 
been making will explain these contradictions 
and illumine this obscurity. 

Thank heaven, Hamilton’s claim upon the 
gratitude and admiration of mankind rests in 
his life and deeds and not in his ancestry. 

He was born in January, 1757, on the is- 
land of Nevis, the son of some man and some 
woman. Like most creatures, plant or ani- 
mal, of the southern clime, he matured rap- 
idly. At the age of thirteen he was put to 
work in a merchant’s counting house at St. 
Croix. His precocity and genius were at 
once recognized by his friends, and in 1772 
they sent him to the continental colonies to be 
educated. In a school of Elizabethtown, N. J., 
he quickly prepared for King’s (now Co- 
lumbia) College in New York. 

The Anti-British sentiment was now grow- 
ing hot and events were rapidly moving to- 
ward the Revolution of 1776. In the midst 
of the passions and excitements of the times 
it is interesting to see this lad of seventeen 
years deliberately reading the discussions and 
looking into the merits of both sides, prepar- 
ing to make his choice. The colonies were 
not his home, their quarrel was not his quar- 
rel; but he decided, spite of “Tory” offers, 
that justice and humanity lay on the side of 
the Patriots and espoused the cause of the lat- 
ter. 

And immediately that magnanimity and 
broadness of sympathy, characteristic of Ham- 
ilton’s whole life, comes out in this ardent, 
high-spirited boy: he opposed the mobbish 
spirit of the “patriots,” plead for justice and 
mercy, and endangered his life by interposing 
himself between the mob and the Tory. 

At the age of seventeen he was writing 
anonymous articles in defense of the Patriot 
cause which the public mind was ascribing to 
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the eminent and mature statesman, John Jay. 
He introduced himself to the public by start 
ling his hearers with his grasp of the situation 
at a political stump-speaking of the Patriots. 

In 1776 he used his last “allowance” sent 
by his friends from the West Indies in fitting 
up a company of artillery, commissioned by 
the government of New York. Captain Alex- 
ander Hamilton of this New York light bat- 
tery was now scarcely twenty, but his gallan- 
try at once attracted the attention of the com 
mander-in-chief, and in 1777, at the age of 
twenty, he became aid-de-camp to the most 
towering character of the eighteenth century, 
Gen. George Washington, of Virginia. Ham- 
ilton was very useful to Washington, man 
aging all of the General’s tremendous corre- 
spondence with the multifarious state govern- 
ments and with the long-winded and verbose 
but headless and factious “Continental Con- 
gress.” 

In personal character, self-control, and as 
a leader of the masses of men, Washington 
was Hamilton’s superior, and the superior of 
every other American of his day. In the gen- 
ius of government, constructive ability, and 
as a leader of the leaders of men, Hamilton 
was Washington’s superior, and the superior 
of every other man of his day. 

In 1780. Hamilton acquired the greatest 
fortune that can fall to the lot of any good 
man,—a good wife, in the person of a daugh- 
ter of Gen. Philip Schuyler, a veteran of his 
adopted state. 

The next year an incident happened which 
illustrates the difference between the charac- 
ters of Hamilton and Washington. Wash- 
ington addressed Hamilton with the author- 
ity of a commander and a superior and Ham- 
ilton resigned his staff position on the spot. 
Washington apologized, but the proud spirit 
of Hamilton would not again accept the po- 
sition. This gives us a glimpse of Washing- 
ton’s true superiority. But fortunately for 
the American republic the friendship of these 
two men was not broken or permanently 
strained. He was with Washington when 
Cornwallis surrendered and helped to carry 
that last great fight against the British. 

But Hamilton was more a statesman and 
financier than a soldier, was admitted to the 
bar in 1782 and elected from New York to 
the Continental Congress,—a giant in a body 
consisting mainly of pigmies. He at once 
saw the weakness of the “confederacy” of 
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states, that it was involved in financial chaos, 
had lost respect and confidence, and was in 
great danger of becoming a by-word among 
the nations. Congress could do nothing but 
talk and it did plenty of that: it voted the 
veterans of the war abundance of praise but 
not oné cent of cash. Hamilton was not 
sorry to return to private life and the prac- 
tice of law in 1783. 

Meanwhile “Shay’s Rebellion’ and the 
jealousies and commercial difficulties of the 
different states, were teaching the thoughtful 
what Hamilton’s logic had not taught them: 
that the present government was weak and 
needed to be superseded by a stronger one. 
Clinton, governor of New York and leader 
of the destructionists, was trying to break up 
the Confederacy, and did. But fortunately 
(and no thanks to him) this act of destruc- 
tion made way for a better and a truer Un- 
ion. Hamilton was elected from New York 
to a convention to meet at Annapolis in 1786 
and unify the commerce of the states. He 
went, when behold, there were the represen- 
tatives of only four states,—such was the in- 
difference of the times to anything like a na- 
tional spirit or a centralized Government. 
But this small meeting performed one service: 
it issued a call for another meeting which re- 
sulted in the famous Constitutional Conven- 
tion at Philadelphia in 1787. 

Hamilton, a member of the minority party 
in New York, tactfully coerced his state to 
be represented at this Convention thru him- 
self and two members of the opposition party. 
At the opening of this convention he made 
the great speech of his life. 

Great as had been his services to his adopt- 
ed country theretofore, he now began the 
Herculean labors for which America and all 
her heirs should pay him everlasting grati- 
tude. It is fitting right here to notice just 
what were his distinctive ideas of a general 
American government. His scheme might be 
briefly called an ‘“‘Aristocratic Republic”: the 
President and Senators to hold office “during 
good behavior,” the state Governors to be ap- 
pointed by the President and to have absolute 
veto power over all state legislation. This, 
of course, would have made the central Gov- 
ernment everything and the state nothing. 

It can be readily believed that Alexander 
Hamilton was the only man in America who 
had both the physical and the moral courage 
to make such a proposition to the democracy- 
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mad fathers of the American Revolution. His 
idea did not prevail to its full extent but it 
performed its mission in toning down the 
French-revolutionary sentiment of the times; 
it caused the government that was organized 
to be made stronger than it otherwise would 
have been. The first mad mutterings of the 
French Reign of Terror and rain of blood 
were arousing the hearts of men in the utmost 
limits of civilization; in France it was “‘lib- 
erty, equality, fraternity, or death,’— and 
the greatest of these was Death. Hamilton 
saw, or thought he saw, that the American 
zealots were tending rapidly toward the brink 
of this abyss. 

The Constitution was adopted as we know 
it. Hamilton signed it for all New York, as 
his two opposition colleagues refused their as- 
sent. And the next labor of the American 
Hercules was to secure its ratification by his 
stubborn and intractable State. In defense 
of the Constitution he «published, with some 
assistance from Jay and Madison, the series 
of essays known as the “Federalist,” which 
gives him a place in the literature of his coun- 
try; and then he went into his state conven- 
tion supported by a minority of only 19 out 
of its 65 members, and when the question 
came to vote the Consitution was ratified by 
a majority of three, which is one of the great- 
est recorded victories of persuasive and argu- 
mentative oratory. Great was the joy of his 
heart in thus assuring the accomplishment of 
the ambition of his life——the American Re- 
public: for the strategic position of New 
York rendered it imperative that it be 
brought into the Union. 

The new government was formed, and 
Washington was made its first Chief Execu- 
tive. Here again we have a pleasing remind- 
er of the masterful character of that great 
Virginian. His quick and superior knowl- 
edge of men always stood him in good stead. 
The greatest task of American history was 
to confront the first head of the United States 
Treasury: foreign and domestic credit were 
to be established, and order was to be brought 
out of general financial chaos. Washington 
accordingly selected for this post a man. who 
Talleyrand afterwards said had the greatest 
skill “in the application of the elementary prin- 
ciples of government to practical administra- 
tion;” a man who was only 32 years old, 
Alexander Hamilton. The keen insight and 
statesmanship of the new Secretary were at 
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once brought to bear on the condition of the 
new nation by his great report to Congress 
on the Public Credit. It will be remembered 
that at this time the Constitution was a mere 
body of rules in which every effort had been 
made by the jealous states to limit and throt- 
tle the central government,—it was a mere 
lifeless form that could not even authorize 
the United States to levy taxes, until Hamil- 
ton blew into it the breath of life and made 
it the one supreme thing in this country. He 
advanced the doctrine of the “implied 
powers” of the Constitution, and showed to 
the satisfaction of Washington that “to pro- 
vide for the general welfare” could be con- 
strued to give the central Government author- 
ity to establish a National Bank and to levy 
excise tax. And when the levying of this tax 
caused a “whiskey rebellion” in Pennsylvania, 
he won respect for the Government by put- 
ting it down with a show of national troops. 

He wished for honest and respectable gov- 
ernment and did not care to cheat the Revo- 
lutionary veterans out of their soldier’s pay; 
so his financial policy embraced payment of 
both the Foreign and the Domestic Debt, and 
Assumption of the war-debts of the States. 
He advocated the “double standard” in coin- 
age and orginated policies upon which great 
political parties have since divided. 

And what was Jefferson doing, the “fath- 
er” of our present Democratic party? Jef- 
ferson was at this time Secretary of State, but 
whenever Washington had a difficult matter 
of state or foreign policy, he went to Hamil- 
ton, and not to Jefferson, for his solution. 
He wanted a man who had the energy to 
work out a plan from start to finish. 

No clearer emphasis can be put upon a 
truly great and constructive genius like Ham- 
ilton than by showing his relation to a de- 
structive and “opposition” nature like Thomas 
Jefferson. Hamilton’s time was all spent in 
planning and building; the chief activity of 
Jefferson was in opposing what Hamilton 
had planned and tearing down what Hamil- 
ton was trying to build. They respectively 
represent the positive and the negative forces 
of early American history. It is significant 
that Hamilton’s followers assumed the name 
of ‘“Federalists,” that is, constructive union- 
ists; and Jefferson’s party became the anti- 
Federalists,” that is, destructive disunionists. 
The successor to the Hamiltonian party is the 
present Republican party; and the Jefferson- 
ian party survives in the present Democratic 


party. It makes us smile when we hear a 
“stumping” politician say, “I am a Jeffer- 
sonian Democrat,” or that he believes in “the 
fundamental principles laid down by Thomas 
Jefferson.” Do you know what these ‘“funda- 
mental principles,’ were? Stripped of all 
their cunning indirection and vituperation, 
and reduced to their lowest and simplest 
terms, they were simply this: “Down with 
Hamilton and the accursed Federalists!” 
The French fever in American politics rend- 
ered the populace violently hostile to anything 
that smacked of aristocracy or monarchy; Jef- 
ferson was cunning enough to take advantage 
of this passion and use it for all it was worth 
against Hamilton’s centralization policies. 
For the sake of appearances he changed the 
name of his ‘“anti-Feds’ to ‘Republicans.” 
It is the irony of fate that the party which 
he opposed has since acquired that name, and 
that the aristocratic republicanism which he 
so bitterly opposed in Hamilton afterwards 
attained its heighest and most threatening 
realization in his own dear Virginia and the 
other slave oligarchies of the South. Before 
Jefferson became such a bitter enemy to Ham 
ilton he had made a political “deal” with him. 
He had secured votes for Hamilton’s assump- 
tion policy and Hamilton had secured votes 
to have the national capital located in the 
South. The success of Assumption was par- 
ticularly offensive to the “anti-federalists,” 
and Jefferson explained his embarrassing deal 
by saying that he had been “duped by Hamil- 
ton.” The truth is that an ingenious man 
like Hamilton could succeed at anything bet- 
ter than at duping a fox like Jefferson. When 
duping was done Jefferson did it: he duped 
old man Madison into an essay polemic with 
Hamilton, a thing which Jefferson feared for 
himself. Madison was not a half match for 
Hamilton; Aaron Burr has testified that for 
a man to put himself on paper against Ham- 
ilton was to seal his own destruction. 

When there was trouble between France 
and England in 1793 Hamilton inspired 
Washington with a neutrality policy on prin- 
ciples which gave rise to the “Monroe Doc- 
trine,” which could more properly be called 
the “Hamilton doctrine.” Jefferson, on the 
other hand, wanted this country to act in 
offensive and defensive alliance with France, 
a policy which Hamilton saw would have 
been dangerous for America. “But Jefferson, 
who always influenced people through their 
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prejudices, did not lose the opportunity to call 
Hamilton’s sympathies “British.” 

Jefferson’s narrow political ideas rendered 
him so uncomfortable in the cabinet of Wash- 
ington that he was forced to resign his secre- 
taryship. Hamilton stayed at his post till 
1795 when he resigned after demanding a 
full investigation of his official conduct, to 
justify himself against the many slanders and 
charges of his enemies. It is hardly needful 
to say that the investigation left his official 
integrity without a stain. 

Hamilton now went back to the practice 
of law and to private citizenship, but he con- 
tinued to be the influential adviser of Presi- 
dent Washington. He was, in every good 
sense of the term, the political “boss” of his 
party. He supported the unpopular “Jay 
treaty” with England. And in the presiden- 
tial election which followed, although Adams 
was not his personal choice he supported him 
as the regular nominee of the party. Jefferson, 
the nominee of the opposition, was defeated. 
Now, this man Adams was a small man in 
mental stature and statecraft. He hated Ham- 
ilton: and Hamilton made the ingenious mis- 
take of letting him know that he was not his 
personal choice for president. This break be- 
tween its two leaders sealed the fate of the 
federalist party. 

In our little war with France in 1798 Ad- 
ams asked Washington to take command of 
the army. Washington accepted only on con- 
dition that Hamilton be made chief of staff 
and be given the full commission for organ- 
izing the army and getting it ready for the 
field. This greatly displeased Adams, but 
for fear of popular wrath he could not bicker 
with Washington, and yielded. Hamilton 
soon had an army on foot which might have 
kept Austerlitz out of history, had Napoleon 
come to America. But amicable relations 
were re-established and the war cloud passed. 
But Hamilton’s labors had born abiding fruit 
in the establishment of the military school at 
West Point. 

Hamilton was an imperialist: if hostilities 
had continued he intended to seize Florida 
and Louisiana, getting complete control of 
the Mississippi. Hamilton disliked France on 
principle, although the French soldiers with 
Lafayette had been much attached to Hamil- 
ton. His dislike of pure and unrestrained 
democracy caused him to support the ill-fated 
Alien and Sedition laws. 
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The above laws together with the utter 
lack of tact in President Adams wrecked the 
Federalist party. The death of Washington 
left Hamilton as commander-in-chief of the 
army, a thing which Adams was pigmy 
enough to ignore. 

The quarrel of the leaders caused disaffec- 
tion among the followers, and Pennsylvania 
was lost to the federalists. ‘Then the strug- 
gle was for New York. Now Hamilton had 
opposed to him in New York a cheap poli- 
tician named Aaron Burr, a schemer and 
trickster, a master of little things. The noble 
mind of Hamilton could not stoop to Burr’s 
petty methods of solicitation and vote-buy- 
ing, and lost New York city. And so, then 
as now, that meant the loss of New York 
state, and the loss of political power for the 
federalist party. And then came the one 
blot upon Hamilton’s political scutcheon: he 
proposes to Governor Jay that they secure the 
choice of presidential electors through the old 
legislature before the new opposition legisla- 
ture could convene, a plain proposition to 
fraud the will of the majority. In despair 
he saw the party of destruction headed by Jef- 
ferson coming into power and argued the 
damnable doctrine that “to do a great right 
one is justified in doing a little wrong.” Jay, 
to his everlasting honor, said, “I won't.” 

In the election which ensued it happened 
that Burr and Jefferson, men of the same 
party, received equal number of votes and a 
higher number than Adams and Pinckney, 
which left it to the house of representatives 
to choose between the two former. Hamilton 
knew the cheap and unprincipled man from 
New York and so used his influence and se- 
cured the election of Jefferson. This was the 
last great sérvice which he rendered his adopt- 
ed country; he afterwards did only one serv- 
ice which can in any way compare with this, 
and that was when he again thwarted Burr in 
his designs on the governorship of the state 
of New York. 

Meanwhile the busy lawyer, Alexander 
Hamilton, had risen to the head of his pro- 
fession in New York state. He was moving 
and swaying juries, not with his imagina- 
tion, but by direct, impassioned and irresist- 
ible appeals to their heads and hearts. A small 
and narrow nature like Burr’s was bound to 
become embittered, and to pass from bitter- 
ness into a mad rage against this man for 
whose mind he was no match. He swells 
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with vengeance and literally forces a quarrel 
with Hamilton. 

The ‘code of honor” was in force at that 
day, and, strange to say, men obeyed it even 
against the express command of God. Burr 
sent the challenge, and Hamilton accepted, 
not as a believer in the duello, but that no 
imputation of personal cowardice might les- 
sen his usefulness in those future crises in 
which he felt sure his country would need 
him. His preparation for the duel was in 
settling up his business affairs and writing 
his condemnation of the “code of honor.” 
Burr’s preparation was in destroying his com- 
promising letters from worthless women and 
practicing with his pistol. 

They met on the bright morning of July 
11, 1804, on the banks of the Hudson, the 
spot where Hamilton’s eldest son had recent- 
ly fallen in a duel. The son was 19; the 
father is 47. He falls mortally wounded at 
the first fire. And Burr becomes a leper and 
his name Anathema to the American public. 

They did not know they loved him so un- 
til he was dead. And he blessed them even 
in his death, for it created the first solid 
sentiment for the abolition of the ‘code of 
honor.” 

He was under-sized, but erect and courtly 


in his bearing. No one could be indifferent 
toward him—he must be either loved or 
hated with intensity. 


He was a prophet: he wrote Washington 
in 1798 that even then could he see, in the 
action of the South, the fatal oncoming of sec- 
tional and _ geographical politics—how the 
country “from the South of Maryland” was 
becoming solid—and he was one of the found- 
ers of the New York manumission society for 
the abolishment of slavery. 

He made nothing for himself; he made 
everything for America. The Frenchman 
Talleyrand saw him, after his retirement to 
private life, laboring at night in his law of- 
fice in New York, and said: “I have seen one 
of the wonders of the world. I have seen a 
man laboring all night to support his family, 
who has made the fortune of a nation.” 

Chief Justice Marshall, an American, says 
that Hamilton is next to Washington. ‘al- 
leyrand, a Frenchman, says: “I consider Na- 
poleon, Fox and Hamilton the three greatest 
men of our epoch, and without hesitation I 
award the first place to Hamilton.” 


Wo. PICKENS. 
Talladega College, 
Talladega, Alabama. 


Kernels and Keynotes 


John Hay’s Estimate of Chicago 


AST December Putnam's 
Monthly contained the part of 
an address prepared by the late 
Secretary John Hay, but never 
delivered. Mr. Hay was to 
have spoken before the Chicago 
Commercial Club in December, 1904, and 
this is the address he intended to deliver. The 
death of his brother prevented him from keep- 
ing his engagement. In less than a year there- 
after Mr. Hay himself was dead, and so the 
speech was never spoken. It is a remarkably 
high estimate of Chicago; an estimate, how- 
ever, which we ourselves would place on this 
splendid metropolis of the west if we were 
able to make the English language serve us as 
was Mr. Hay. The following is part of the 
address: 

No other city so 





epitomizes 


the prodigious 


strength, the unlimited promise of the country and 
age. The gigantic heart of the continent 
seems beating and throbbing here, sending _ its 
currents of warm vitality through every vein of 
the country. On one side you have the prairie, 
leveled as by the hand of Providence for the build- 
ing of an imperial city whose bounds no man can 
foretell; on the other, the lake, in its endless 
facilities for commerce, seems only an_ extension 
of the mighty mart. 

Your geographical position insured you great- 
ness when the world was made, and all modern 
history has wrought for your prosperity. But all 
this peerless store of opportunity would not have 
availed had it not been for the alert and indomit- 
able spirit of your people. The aboriginal dwel- 
lers in this region were called Illini—which is by 
interpertation Men. It was men who built this 
fown 

Not only of itself, but as a type and symbol, 
it is worthy the serious attention of mankind. It 
symbolizes not merely the strength, the resources, 
the enterprise, the multifarious activities and_ in- 
telligence of this magnificent State, of this glorious 
West, of this beloved and powerful Union of 
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States; but, in all its highest qualities, it is a type 
of all that is freest and most masterful in the 
spirit of the age, in the aspirations and progress 
of the world. 


It would be futile and inane to say that a com- 
munity so cosmopolitan had not its shadows as 
well as its lights; with the universal virtues it 
must have the faults which are universal; it would 
be presumption even to say what is right and what 
is wrong in a system of things so complex and so 
portentous. 


The fact transcends all theory and all criticism. 
The discords we perceive may be parts of a stu- 
pendous harmony too great for our appreciation— 
a superhuman composition through all of which 
beats the pulse of an abounding and ever-growing 
life, the rhythm of a swelling song, whose lead- 
ing motives are democracy, freedom, and light. 


When Grandpa Spent De Night. 
BY MARGARET P. LORICK, 


De chillun all wuz grinnin’, 
An’ ev’ything wuz bright; 
’Cause we alluz had a good time 

When grandpa spent de night. 


Whenevah mama started 
To say a word to us, 

Den grandpa he would pitch in 
An’ make a great big fuss. 


He'd alluz bring us candy, 
Apples an’ ground-peas, too, 

An’ he’d give ’em to us chillun— 
To me an’ Dave and Sue. 


Dere’d be sump’n fo’ de baby— 
Peaches er sump’n good— 
Ouah grandpa was de bes’ man 
In all de neighborhood. 


Ef he give de babe a nickel, 
Dat sho’ would start a fight, 
’Cause each one wanted money, 
When grandpa spent de night. 


De neighbors’ chilluns come in— 
To see ’em wuz a sight— 

"Cause ev’ybody knowed when 
Ouah grandpa spent de night. 


Dem good old days is vanished— 
Dey’s all done passed away, 

An, a wooden slab is standin’ 
Above whar grandpa lay. 
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Each time I git to thinkin’ 
Uv me an’ him apart, 
A little bit er sadness 
Comes creepin’ in my heart. 


An’ den de angel whispers 
“Jes’ keep yo’ soul pure white, 
An’ den you'll wake some mawnin’ 
Whar grandpa spends de night!” 


Limericks. 


BY WILL H. HENDRICKSON. 


There was a young man named Frye, 
Who on his eye had a sty. 

He got in his gig, 

Went and bought him a pig 
To put in the sty on his eye! 


There was a young man of Pauline, 
Who bought a new sewing machine. 
Said he: “This will do 
To sow my oats, too;” 
The farmer, you know, was quite green. 


The old game rooster bowed low 
To a hen; then said: “I’m your beau.” 
Said the hen of his choice: 
“T don’t like your voice, 
For it sounds too much like a crow!” 
There was a young woman of Lee, 
Who had a shape like a “b”; 
One day—'twas too bad!— 
She dropped off her pad, 


And her shape was like “L,” you could see! 


The Shepherd of the Flock of 


Dreams 


He calls them out with a musical shout 
From the folds that are lying nowhere; 

And up they climb to the meadows of time 
Through the seasons of the slow year. 

With bleat, bleat, bleat on the road they beat, 
On the great highways of vision. 

Where I hear them knock, the long white flock, 
With a rhythmical precision. 

He follows them forth who values their worth 
For the clothing o’ man’s desire— 

And he makes no claim for pelf or fame 
For he’s far too rich to aspire. 

His kingdom lies in the long sunrise 
Of life, when the nations arose, 

And he gathers his sheep from the fields of sleep 
Where the hopes of the world repose. 

—William Stanley Braithwaite. 

273 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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SIDE 


By SILAS X. FLOYD 


My First Letter 


I remember, I remember— 
It’s been thirty years or more— 
When the postman come a-knocking 
At our little cottage door. 


I was just a little creature, 
And my age was five or six, 
But my little head was crowded 
With a world of boyish tricks. 


I could climb most any sappling, 
And run all around the square, 
And could go out doors at midnight, 
’Cause I wouldn’t take a dare. 


But I never did feel grown-up, 
Never felt just like a man, 

Till I heard the postman saying, 
“Here’s a letter for young Dan.” 


Mother took the great big letter, 
And she handed it to me, 
And I felt so very happy 
That I couldn’t hide my glee. 


When I took the letter from her, 
I just held it ’bove my head, 

And upon the outside, truly, 
*Twas my own name that I read. 


’Course it had a stamp upon it, 
And to think that I at last 

Was remembered by the postman 
Made my heart beat mighty fast. 


I just stuck it in my jacket, 
And I strutted up and down, 
Feeling like I was the biggest, 
Just the biggest man in town. 


Past, I thought, was all my childhood, 
Hoisted was my manhood’s sail, 
When I got that first, first letter 
By the reg’lar course of mail. 


By-and-by I broke it open, 
Which high right by law was mine, 
And my ma she laughed out loundly 
When she saw a Valentine! 


’Course I kept the precious treasure— 
Hope to keep it all my life: 

For the little girl who sent it 
Long ago became my wife. 





Fate 
New York, Oct. 5. 


My Dear Girt: The following little verse so 


beautifully expresses my own desire that I offer 
no apology for sending it to you: 





“All that I ask is just one tender touch 
of thy soft cheek. Thy pulsing palm in mine, 
Thy dark eyes lifted in a trust divine, 

And thy sweet lips that tempt me overmuch 
Turned so that I might seize in joyous bliss 
The precious gift of one rhapsodic kiss.” 

Tenderly yours, 
ARTHUR SEVERANCE. 


New York, Oct. 6. 
Dear Mr. SEVERANCE: I am giving the little 
poem, expressing a certain desire, my considera- 
tion. When I have fully decided between the 
right and the wrong, I will let you know. You 
ask a liberty which has never been allowed any- 
one, though (if I must confess) I have often 
been importuned. One kiss might create a desire 
for others. Hence, would begin the trouble. When 
I get a chance I will tell you my views on the 
subject. Yours very truly, 
ALICE ROCHELLE. 
New York, Oct. 7. 
My Dear Girt: In some things, I am a fatal- 
ist. Especially in matters of the heart do I be- 
believe that “whatever is to be will be.” Hearts 
are linked together, i. e., when they are truly 
linked—by an Unseen Force. Argument settles 
nothing; words settle nothing; Reason does not— 
cannot—control. Whether it is right or wrong, 
according to our earthly vision, whatever Fate 
ordains must come to pass. And herein lies my 
hope, my dependence. I believe we were intended 
for each other. 





And what if there should be more to follow? 
Have no fear as to that. If Fate intends that 
we should go further, we shall have no more 
power to thwart Her plans for the future than 
we have to prevent the first step. When may 
I call? Fondly yours, 

ARTHUR. 
Lonpon, Oct. 20. 

DeaR Mr. SEVERANCE: I ran away to escape 

Fate. I felt so uncomfortable after receiving your 


audicious note that I decided that it would not be 
safe to see you. And, though I am not a profound 
believer in that Unseen Power in which you seem 
to have so much confidence, I determined to put 
the ocean between us, because I knew I could 
not remain in New York without seeing you. I 
do hope that Fate wil send you somewhere else. 
I am writing you immediately upon my arrival 
here, because I want you to know that I bear 
you no ill-will. I am not running from you; I’m 
running from Fate. 
Truly yours, 

ALICE ROCHELLE. 

New York, Oct. 31. 
My Dear LittLt RuNAway: So you think you 
are out of Harm’s reach. How innocent you are! 
Fate outruns the swiftest steamer, and in Her 
maddest moments She flies swifter than a Mar- 
conigram. You might as well come back—come 
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back to Fate and me. If not, Fate and I will 
come to you. I dare say that we have not been 
absent from you a single hour during the last 
two weeks—not even when you slept. Why did 
you run away? Because you know that you could 
not stay here without seeing me. Why did you 
leave? Because you knew that it would not be 
safe to see me. How came you to know so much? 
Who taught you? There is but one answer, and 
that answer is Fate. 

I am glad you do not bear me any ill-will. I 
am glad you think you are not running from me, 
but only from Fate. My dear Alice, Fate and I 
are one. When you run from Fate, you run 
from me. When you bear me no ill-will, you bear 
Her none. So, then, though you do not hate us, 
yet you run from us. Come back, Alice, won't 
you? If Fate has decreed that our hearts must be 
united and that our lives must merge into a newer 
and sweeter life, there is no way of escape for 
you or for me. Fervently yours, 

ARTHUR. 


Lonpon, Nov. 10. 

My Dsas Mr, SEVERANCE: You are certainly a 
queer individual. Are all men as impudent as you 
are? You have met me only once—and then at 
great disadvantage. You remember it was in 
the dressing room at the Bijou Theatre, New York, 
and then we had time only to exchange visit- 
ing cards before I had to go on for another turn. 
And yet you write to me as if we were old lov- 
ers—or, as if we shall be. Pardon me, my dear 
sir, but I must be plain. It seems to me any sane 
man—Fate or no Fate—would be at pains to find 
out whether his feelings were reciprocated be- 
fore plunging in medias res. Who are you any- 
way? Do you know any of my friends, except 
Mr. Pantahouse, who presented you without doing 
me the kindness to let me know what was com- 
ing? Do I know any of your friends? You may 
be married. How do I know? I may be mar- 
ried. How do you know? I insist upon un- 
equivocal answers to these questions. Our future 
corespondence depends upon your reply. 

Yours truly, 
ALICE ROCHELLE. 


New York, Nov. 20. 

My Dear Atice: I am Arthur Severance—that’s 
who I am. No; I am not married. I was mar- 
ried once, but—no matter—I am not married now. 
We can talk about that later. I know that you 
are not married. Dick Pantahouse told me _ so, 
and Dick always tells the truth—at least, he 
always does tell me the truth. I believe in love 
at first sight. I loved you before I met you. I 
had been sitting for an hour in Dick’s box, study- 
ing your face and figure, and listening to the 
music of your matchless voice. I fell ravenously 
in love with you, and when Dick asked permis- 
sion to present me to you, I took it as an indica- 
tion that Fate was joining hands with me, be- 
cause at that very moment to meet you was the 
chief desire of my heart, and I am sure that Dick 
did not know it. My love for you and the short 
meeting I had with you prompted me to express 
to you in the little poem I sent next day love’s 
first request. I shall live to see that request 
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granted. I am positive that my love will stand 
second sight. Call me bold, assuming, impudent, 
audacious—call me anything you wish; but, re- 
mmber, I love you—I love you with my whole 
heart. If you could love me in return the bright- 
ness of my.future would blot out all the darkness 
of my past. 

Yes; I can support a wife. You didn’t ask 
about that, but I want you to know it. If you 
wish, you can refer to Spencer Holt & Co., Wall 
St., New York, or to J. Semper-Idem, London. Do 
speak kindly to me when you write. I am in 
earnest—dreadfully in earnest. I have had my 
experience, of course. You shall know of that 
in dve time. But you now have it in your power 
to make an unfortunate man very, very happy for 
the remainder of his days. Shall I come for you? 
Oh, please say that I may. 

Lovingly yours, 
ARTHUR. 
LONDON, Novy. 28. 

DEAR ARTHUR: Yes; you may come. Beginning 
Dec. 5, I shall be at the Palais Royal Theatre, 
Paris. Write me at that address as soon as you 
arrive. If you still love me, when you see me 
again, possibly I might find it convenient to give 
you a satisfactory reply to what you call “love’s 
first request.” Sincerely, 

Your ALICE. 
Paris, Dec. 8. 

My Daruinc ALice: I arrived in Paris this 
morning. May I not see you today? Let me 
know where and what time. I hope you are well 
and happy. 


Your Anxious ARTHUR. 


Paris, Dec. 8. 
My Dearest ArTHUR: I am so glad you have 
come. You may join me this afternoon at the 
Palais Royal at the close of the matinee. Mr. 
Pantahouse will be down to see you this morn- 
ing, and he has kindly consented to bring you to 
the theatre. Mr. Pantahouse reached here yester- 
day. You two will occupy the Manager’s Box at 
the performance. Be sure to come at the close of 

the performance, if not before, directly to 
Your FAITHFUL ALICE. 


(Cable Dispatch.) 
Paris, Dec 8. 
Mrs. Mary Severance, New York. 

Arthur and Maggie were married again this 
afternoon. Your son, Arthur, did not discover that 
Alice was his divorced wife of 10 years ago until 
we reached the American Embassy where the cere- 
mony was performed. If anything, he loved 
her all the more for the deception which we clev- 
erly managed. Both are happy now. I know you 
will be. I have heard you say so many times that 
you could die in peace if only Arthur and Maggie 
were re-united. Congratulations. We shall all 
be home for Christmas. 

PANTAHOUSE. 
The Rod 
As o’er the block of stone the sculptor bent 
From each day’s dawn until the night’s repose 
And went on striking oft-repeated blows, 
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The stone kept wondering what the sculptor 

meant; 

But when at length the sculptor’s skill was spent, 
Forth from the stone an angel’s form arose,— 
And, Ah! through all the years the old stone 

knows : 

The sculptor struck each blow with good intent! 

Just so we do not always understand 
Why we should feel so oft affliction’s rod; 

But, Ah! I know when from the Sculptor’s hand 
We pass, no more life’s weary way to plod, 

We all shall find, beyond the shining strand, 
Each blow was meant to lead us on to God! 


The Signs of Spring 
Tell ol’ wintah, “Go, an’, welcome”, 
I done seen de signs o’ spring; 
Listen, ’Liza, can’t you heah him— 
Heah de robin w’en he sing? 


Come an’ look right out dis winder: 
What’s dat peepin f’om de groun’? 

Don’t you know dat pooty vi’let 
Tells us spring is somewhar ’roun’? 
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Can’t you see de. groun’ is crackin’— 
Gittin’ meller, don’t you know; 

Dat’s a nevah-failin’ sign, Miss ‘Liza, 
Dat ol’ wintah’s ’bout to go. 


Yondah on de lawg a bull-frawg 
Done hopped up to sun hisse’f— 
*Liza, ’peahs to me de wintah 
Mos’ nigh froze dat frawg to deff. 


Lawdy me! de brooks is runnin’— 
An’ de medder’s gittin’ green— 

An’ de apple trees is wavin’ 
Pooty blooms above de scene! 


An’ I tell you, deahes’ ’Liza, 
I feels full o’ springtime, too; 
An’, I reckon dat I feels so 
*Cause I wants to mar’y you! 


You will have me? Bless you, ’Liza! 
Wintah-time is gone fo’ sho’— 

Love done locked de do’ fo’ evah 
’Ginst it’s chilly win’ an’ snow! 





The Voice 


Company 


J. MAX BARBER, President-Treasurer 
W. P. HAMILTON, Secretary 


At last our books are open for the sale of 
stock! 

Last month THE Voice CoMPpANY was 
incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Illinois with a capital stock of $20,000 FULLY 
PAID AND NON-ASSESSABLE. 

The stock is divided into 2,000 shares at 
$10.00 a share, and we have placed 1,000 
shares on the market at that figure. 

Act upon our suggestion and secure some 
of THe Voice Company stock while you 
may. It will be the first step towards a prof- 
itable investment for you. 

There is an immense field of opportunity 
open before the new company. 

First and foremost is the fact that THE 
Voice (magazine) with its 15,000 subscribers 
is one of its assets. No periodical in America 


has had a more rapid growth in influence. 


than this magazine. It is the pride of the 
Negro race. And more; it is the pride of a 
large and growing class of white people. In 
order that the ideas of truth and justice and 
manhood might be constantly circulated 
among our people THE VoICE came into ex- 
istence. It has justified its advent. 





Second, we have gone into the publishing 
business on a large scale. We are prepared 
to sell almost any kind of a book from a 
pocket dictionary to a family Bible. Few 
businesses pay better than the booksellers’ 
business. 


Third, we not only give employment to a 
large number of Negro boys and girls here 
in the general office; we employ hundreds of 
struggling schools boys and girls all over the 
country as book and magazine agents. 


Thus you have an investment opportunity, 
a sentiment-shaping opportunity and an op- 
portunity to make positions for struggling 
boys and girls. 


The men connected with our new com- 
pany are men of great discretion and business 
judgment. ‘They say that with prompt and 
proper support we can make this the great- 
est corporation the race has. Make your 
money serve the cause of justice while it 
brings you a handsome income. Now is the 
time to write. Address Max Barser, Presi- 
dent, The Voice Company, 415 Dearborn 
St., Chicago, II. 
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HIS age is regarded as one of 
great enlightenment. Yet with 
all its knowledge, there is a 
vast deal of ignorance or wilfw 
blindness manifested along some 
lines. This state is born of 
many things, but when based’ upon 
traditional ideas, deep rooted, not only in 
error, but in prejudice and malice, there we 
find the most insensate manifestations. 

Cherished beliefs, no matter upon what 
founded, have always resulted in rearing idols 
to be worshiped. Before such icons the world 
has bowed again and again. Religion has 
had its share of them, but the religious world 
also raised idol-breakers—the Iconoclasts who 
set to work in the eighth and ninth centuries 
to shatter them as did the Protestants in the 
Netherlands in the sixteenth century. Dog- 
mas have crept into every phase of human life 
and endeavor, and no doubt will continue to 
do so, while mankind exists with its passions, 
its prejudices and its weaknesses, its precon- 
ceived notions and its obstinacy; so the labors 
of the Iconoclast have been and will be de- 
manded for the sake of progress. 

Among the multitude of cherished super- 
stitions to which world-masses cling at one 
time or another, there are none more er- 
roneous, more mischievious than that included 
under the unctious expression, “Race Integ- 
rity.” Here is heroic, legitimate work for the 
Iconoclast. Here his labors are an absolute 
necessity. But we are aware that to lay hands 
upon this idol, to tear it from its place, will 
be to many like laying hands upon the very 
covenant profaning the holy altar itself; that 
there are those who, viewing such an act, will 
fear that punishment to follow that overtook 
Uzziah when he sought simply to steady the 
ark on that memorable journey from Kirjath- 
jearim. There is no doubt whether that if 
the ranting Dixons and Tillmans and Varda- 
mans and men of that ilk could become aveng- 
ing fates, any one who dared attempt to 
shatter this idol would suffer instant annihi- 
lation. 

But in the progress of civilization those 
who would overthrow cherished superstitions 
have had to suffer. Galileo’s idea of the world 
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By W.S. SCARBOROUGH 





systems ran counter to set theories, and under 
awful penalties he had to recant, though he 
whispered under his breath “E pur si muove.”’ 
“Tt moves for all that.” Luther, Cranmer, 
Latimer and countless other martyrs have suf- 
fered when seeking to pull the bandage from 
eyes so long blinded, and let in the light of 
truth. Today no_ one disputes Galilieo’s 
claim; and theological freedom of thought 
and expression agrees with Luther and oth- 
ers of his school. 

These men had to suffer I say; but they did 
good service and accepted the stake, or 
dungeon, or ban, bravely for the sake of 
truth. They shattered falsity; and the Icono- 
clasts of today will render equally good serv- 
ice in dissipating the errors of the present, 
none of which, I repeat, is worse than the 
hydra-headed dogma that masquerades under 
the alluring title of Race Integrity—the one 
of all of Errors’ vile brood, most fitly de- 
signed to perpetuate race discrimination, race 
hatred and race conflict. 

To the task of an Iconoclast I propose to 
devote this article, with the postulate that 
there is no such thing as “Race Integrity.” 

In the first place, to believe the theory of 
purity of race, of unmixed blood, as the term 
is interpreted to mean today, is to go back to 
first principles and to deny that of one blood 
God created all nations—to deny the unity 
of the human race. But of those who con- 
tend for more centers of creation than one, 
we demand proof; and of those who hold to 
the Darwinian theory of animal descent for 
some men or all men, we again call for proof 
—for the missing link that turned some peo- 
ples or all peoples into what we are pleased 
to call mankind. We know that the ages 
have asked this in vain. It has never been 
deduced and the onus probandi still rests upon 
its advocates. 

On the other hand Leibnitz, Buffon and 
Schreber, Erxleben and Humboldt, Blumen- 
bach and Cuvier and a long array of scientists 
stand ready, as the result of investigation of 
both physical and moral characteristics of the 
races of men, to affirm that all are identical 
in species and God their Creator. Therefore, 
to maintain that there is no such thing as Race 
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Integrity is to maintain not only the unity 
of the human species, but at the same time 
to repel the “cheerless assumption of super- 


ior and inferior races.” ‘That there may be 
backward. ones we admit, as all have been 
backward at some period of their existence. 

What the first type of man was in form 
and color is not absolutely known; but enough 
is shown by history, Ethnology, analogy and 
reason to conclude that the primitive man was 
not light colored, that he had his origin in a 
warm climate, (possibly Africa as is now be- 
ing asserted) and that the type no longer 
exists. Even if we accept the premise that 
man began his migrations in early ages from 
Central Asia—as has been so long held, we 
can trace him with Dr. Bachman, and find 
proof for our claim. Here the human family 
is followed through four diverging lines— 
southeast, southwest, northeast and west, and 
at every step we discover changes of climate 
and growth of varieties differing in color, 
form and language. We follow continually 
varying types of men until we have met 
with the so-called Mongolian on the north- 
east, the African on the south and the white 
man on the west. On the route we are car- 
ried insensibly from center to extreme, not 
being able to mark the differences in the links 
of the chain that binds all these peoples into 
one. Everywhere neighboring races have 
blended. This all goes to prove that no race 
is indigenous to the soil—unmixed, pure. Even 
when that first great migration took place the 
people knew not the home of their ancestors— 
they, too were in a strange land—they had 
come from some unknown center which we 
must leave the coming scientists definitely to 
determine. 

If we turn to the European peoples alone, 
we find the historian Tacitus in error when 
he refers in his Germania to the Germans as 
indigenous—offspring of the soil. We dis- 
cover growing proof every day that the Ger- 
mans, like all the cultural people of the old 
world, have no right to be called, as the 
Greeks also erroneously denominated them- 
selves—autochthonous—children sprung from 
the land they inhabit. No, none of the races 
are indigenous. For centuries Germany gave 
shelter to Gallic tribes and by all the conse- 
quent commingling, Germany must be more 
Gallic in descent than many other races that 
have claimed such. In fact, Prof. Sergius of 
the University of Rome, in his new work, 





claims that the entire primitive population of 
Europe originated in Africa, from which 
three great stocks sprung—African, including 
Egyptians, a Mediterranean variety and a 
Nordic one, that spread over northern Europe. 
The claims are often conflicting, but all the 
research serves to shatter all claims of Race 
Integrity. 

Then if we turn to France, M. Jean Finot’s 
recent “Romance of the French Race” affords 
other telling points. He says the French are 
not direct descendants of the Gauls, but that, 
noting invasions and irruptions the Germanic 
blood runs freely in French veins, and in fact 
that France has been the grave of men of all 
sorts of races because of these invasions and ir- 
ruptions; and he cites Russian Mongols, Sem- 
itic Arabs, Germans, Normans, Visigoths, 
Burgundians, Franks, etc., up to some fifty 
great varieties and some smaller ones, includ- 
ing the Tziganes, who are of such puzzling 
origin. Nor does he forget to add that the 
early existence of the Negro has also been 
traced in France. 

What has happened in France has hap- 
pened everywhere with variant races. The 
history of the world is the history of migra- 
tory nations, who from the first have simply 
swarmed over the face of the earth, possessed 
themselves of the fairest spots and safest 
habitations, and as they roamed they lost to 
a greater or less extent their race integrity. 
The story of every individual people partakes 
of the same characteristics—wars, invasions, 
captives, amalgamations—all have been taking 
place since the world began with man upon 
its face. ‘ 


But to turn to our present day boaster of 
boasters—the white man who prides him- 
self on his Saxon origin. What “race integ- 
rity” has he to keep? To hunt up the ancestry 
of an individual is a dangerous thing and full 
of unexpected surprises; and the haughty 
Dixons and Tillmans and Vardamans and 
Tom Watsons individually might not only 
find convict fore-fathers and wanton fore- 
mothers, but farther back they would surely 
find the rudest of barbarians. Our Anglo- 
Saxon brother has only to thank God for the 
law of change which has made it possible for 
him to improve upon that type which was 
then a mixture of Celts, Goths, Danes and 
Saxons. ‘This Saxon serf ancestor, it is true, 
had qualities that commended him to the proud 
Normans who though he spurned his Saxon 
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slave at first, amalgamated with him at last 
after the loss of Normandy. As for the Nor- 
mans themselves they were simply drifters, a 
composite of Scandinavian and French, and 
who the French were, we have already stated. 
“Race Integrity,” forsooth! In view of the 
facts it is a myth,and the term a misnomer. Mr. 
Wn. B. Smith in his book, “The Color Line,” 
which is intended to be an hysterical plea for 
pretended “Race Integrity,” has made use of 
a term far more fitting to the situation. He 
speaks of “Mongrelization” as a thing to be 
feared ; while the truth is there is nothing but 
mongrelization to which we can point in the 
life of the entire world. Yes; the Caucasian 
(so-called), who boasts of his still more re- 
mote Aryan descent, has a very weak reed 
to lean upon, for the Aryan dogma is another 
idol that stands in danger of complete destruc- 
tion from the vigorous and philosophical at- 
tacks now being made upon it. Prof. K. Hart- 
mann with others have reached the conclusion 
as they express it that the so-called Aryans 
never existed as a primitive people, except in 
the imagination of “arm-chair scholars,” and 
they proceed to show that the Aryan language 
idea, so ably set forth by Max Muller, is a 
mistake in view of continuous discoveries. 
No! if any one people could with any vest- 
ige of historic backing boast of “Race Integ- 
rity” it is the Jew. It is agreed that the 
Jews’ religious rites have conserved to keep 
them distinctly apart with the least admixture 
of foreign blood for over 2,000 years. But 
even then we have but to trace Biblical his- 
tory and note the long, long list of unions 
with idolators to the destruction of both 
kingdoms, Israel and Judah, and see what 
this fact must mean as to purity of blood. 
Strains of Semitic blood must have ever been 
percolating through other veins for many a 


century since the time of Abraham, while at _ 


the same time their own race suffered simi- 
lar changes. Jebusites, Amorites, Girgash- 
ites, Hittites, Hivites and Perrizites—all of 
them were not at all, per se, averse to inter- 
marrying with the Israelites. Solomon him- 
self married an Egyptian princess. In fact, 
both social and political relations were so 
exceedingly close at times in Biblical history 
that it may be reasonably inferred that neither 
Solomon nor his Egyptian bride possessed any 
vaunted “race integrity.” Today the Jew, 
brought into the air of freedom, has entered 
such a diversified life, and has grown so in 
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intelligence and broadened so in view that 
there is a pointing toward the breaking down 
of the barriers by which the race has kept 
itself somewhat aloof. Mixture is going on, 
a most noted example having taken place quite 
recently in New York high life. 

The truth is that the term “Caucasian” has 
little or no meaning as it is now used. The 
word itself is a conventional term given at 
the first by Blumenbach to designate what he 
considered the highest type of the human 
family, shown by a skull from Mount Cau- 
casus. When we attempt to trace those who 
would claim the name as an expression of 
their superiority we find the type has disap- 
peared. There is no pure specimen now in 
existence. And if we ask what is “white” 
we can only say, “that it is a term used to 
designate the absence of color’—that is all, 
and no sign whatever of “race integrity.”” We 
have already indicated that science and in- 
vestigation point to the fact that primitive 
man was not white. It is no new theory, but 
it has seemed convenient for the Saxon to let 
it rest as much as possible in discrete oblivion. 
Bishop H. M. Turner of the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal church has often promulgated 
it in his own inimitable way, and Moncure 
D. Conway has also declared that the white 
people of the world today are only a reflex 
leprosy and that the natural color is brown or 
black. History, remote yet unquestioned, 
teaches that the primitive inhabitants of 
Greek countries were not white. Then we 
have to the credit of Negro scholarship that 
admirable monograph from Bishop Tanner 
showing that Solomon did not belong to the 
so-called white race. And it is this matter 
of changing color, of gradations, of tints 
among the people of the earth, that must be 
one of the strong proofs of the lack of “race 
integrity.” Henry tells us that every com- 
plexion is still found in Egypt.—“the yellow- 
ish Copt, supposed to represent the ancient 
Egyptian, the swarthy villager, the dark wild 
Arab, the dead, dusky black of the Nubian, 
the coarser, more jetty black of the Negro, 
and still further, the weather-blacked, spirit- 
ed and often finely chiseled face of the south- 
ern Arab.” And he goes on to remark fur- 
ther that the natives of Egypt are generally 
dark, and far southward toward Ethiopia, 
almost black; yet those of high rank, being 
protected from the sun are pretty fair, and 
would be reckoned such even in Britain. 
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Humboldt and Muller and Linnaeus and 
others refer constantly to these gradations, 
not only of tint but of physiognomy—all of 
which must be the outcome of un-numbered 
ages of migratory, wide geographical exten- 
sion, destruction, admixture, climate and sur- 
roundings, and variants in descendents. All 
these have most certainly united with the more 
prolonged sojourn in localities as civilization 
advanced, to affect color, form and feature, 
and thus make the changes seen to-day changes 
that will continue to go on under any like 
combined influences and in future ages result 
in still greater complexities, just as difficult 
to trace, but all going to prove the fact that 
“Race Integrity” did not exist in the past, 
does not exist today and cannot in the future. 

It is a most extensive subject that we have 
but touched upon—so extensive that we can 
only hint at the ideas advanced by archae- 
ologists, ethnologists and geologists as to the 
changes in the world’s peoples. All details 
must perforce, in a brief discussion be omit- 
ted, as it is not our present purpose to prove 
or disprove theories as to origins—but only 
to set forth enough to show that “race in- 
tegrity” as the term is used, has no meaning 
whatever. 

If we turn to this country and narrow our 
investigation to the Saxon, as found here, we 
have abundant proof that the same is true in 
his case as in that of other peoples—his blood 
is far from pure. The white man has volun- 
tarily mingled his blood with the Negro’s for 
250 years, and so interwoven together are the 
two that if the truth were admitted, and the 
facts publicly known, a large proportion of 
the white element so-called would be found 
to possess some’ strains of Negro blood. To 
our regret as a people we are virtually com- 
pelled to admit relationship of every degree 
to these very Tillmans, and Vardamans and 
Dixons of the South. Then as‘ to the old 
saying that “blood will tell,” down goes an- 
other idol before the image-breaker; for Dr. 
Kintzing, after repeated experiments, tells 
the world that Negro blood can be no more 
told than other blood—that it is a fallacy that 
admixture with the Negro will even always 
result in race characteristics. So the Icono- 
clast’s work goes on and the world is forced 
to say it cannot tell black from white, cannot 
draw the line of blood—does not know Negro 
from Saxon. Thousands who possess Negro 
blood have declared themselves white un- 
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challenged and are even now mingling with 
the whites, passing for white, marrying for 
white. We know many of them. We know 
their mothers and their fathers. We pass 
them every day but we remain silent inward- 
ly smiling at the claim of “race integrity.” 
The actual truth is that the white people of 
this country, many of them, have more of the 
Negro blood than they have of any other 
mixture in their veins. But they would deny 
it and make most frantic searches to disprove 
it, preferring to admit any other claim. Some 
time ago a North Carolinian was found sue- 
ing to compel a board of education to admit 
his six fair daughters to a public school in an 
endeavor to disprove Negro blood by making 
boasts of a bright colored Portuguese as an 
ancestor. 

But the ridiculous demand for “race in- 
tegrity” still goes on and it is not confined 
alone to the white side of the house. The 
Negro too is guilty of adopting the Shibbo- 
leth. So contagious is it to shout with the 
mass “Great is Diana of the Ephesians,” 
and so the race too cries, “Let us preserve our 
‘race integrity.’ ’’ And what have we to pre- 
serve in the light of the facts deduced from 
history and present situation? Surely no 
more in the past than any other race variety, . 
far less in the present and in this country. It 
is very doubtful whether the type brought 
from Africa can today be found here un- 
mixed. ‘That type, even, has been destroyed 
and it has taken only 250 years to meke us 
what we are—a people presenting every grad- 
ation of tint from white to black, and every 
variation of feature. In our veins runs most 
largely the vaunted Saxon blood, but we pos- 
sess as well, Indian, Celtic, German, Jap- 
anese, Chinese, Italian—yes, some of every 
nation that has set its foot upon these shores 
-~all have mingled with us until we are the 
uighest possible present-day example of com- 
plex mixture on the earth. So mixed are we 
that we know not who we are or whet ue are. 
and cannot even agree upon a suitable name 
for ourselves—so mixed that if all were 
counted to us who bear our blood we would 
have at least twenty-five rather than ten mil- 
lions charged up to our census account. 

It is the height of absurdity for the Negro 
to adopt this cry, accepting with it the position 
of an outcast, ostracized people; and why 
should we be feared as a people or be set aside 
in this manner? Note the shifty sophistry in 
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the replies. They tell us our forefathers were 
slaves. We answer, “So were yours.” But 
they continue, Your race is an inferior one. 
We deny it. Backward we may be, but not 
inferior. The unity of the human family 
forbids this claim.’ We hold with Johannes 
Muller in his Physiologie des Menschen that 
there are families of nations as we see them 
today more highly civilized, more enobled by 
mental culture than others, but not in them- 
selves more noble—and what brought these 
families to a higher state will bring the Negro 
people there. Races are always going up or 
down. No race is always at the top; and 
we point to the incontrovertible fact that we 
are on the uphill grade. We are old, too, 
with a past. We had great names then, and 
the ages have never failed to yield some ex- 
amples of black greatness. Ovid makes 
Sappho the Lesbian sweet singer say’ “Brown 
as I am, an Ethiopian dame.” Gregoire fur- 
nishes us with a list of distinguished Negroes 
and mulattoes, who were an honor to the race 
to which they belonged. Then we come down 
to Pushkin, our Russian poet; to Banneker, 
and Phillis Wheatley, to Dumas and L’Ouv- 
erture, until we reach the present, starred 
with a galaxy of names to our credit—poets, 
painters, linguists, orators, educators. As to 
the future it will take care of itself on the 
world-old-principle of growth and develop- 
ment. 

But we are vicious, claims another voice. 
I reply we have our virtues as well as vices— 
as many of the former I venture as have other 
races, and no more vices. May we purge our- 
selves of them! 

But you seek “social equality” comes the 
final heart-rending shriek. At last the great 
fear is revealed, which is no fear at all in 
view of the social equality that has been prac- 
tised since we came to these shores. The term 
is simply another bugbear to fan hatred and 
alienate further the races. 

And here I pause to say that it is to be la- 
mented that we have among us those who so 
truckle to Southern prejudices as to make 
haste to deny that the Negro wants “social 
equality.” ‘I am a man,” I say with Ter- 





ence, and with him I consider nothing for- 
eign to me that relates to a man, and the 
right to individual opinion is every man’s 
right. No one man can speak for a race in 
matters belonging solely to the individual. 
Social equality concerns individuals and indi- 
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viduals must and will determine their social 
matters. 


Let “social equality” take care of itseif. 
But in this last frantic charge against us, the 
Southern white man seems to have eaten of 
the “insane root” that “takes the reason pris- 
oner.” A certain class has arisen with neither 
logic nor memory—denying us a past, striv- 
ing to rob us of a present, and forbidding 
a future—a class that is endeavoring by play- 
ing upon such terms as “social equality,” and 
“race integrity” to wipe us from the face of 
the earth. And why? Because we are living 
witnesses of the falsity of their claims to race 
integrity, and because we are troublers of 
their conscience and because we are competi- 
tors for world success. Hence the inconsistent 
unreasoning attitude. 


God grant that our eyes may be kept open 
to every subtle movement that tends to keep 
us back, to every form of philanthropy that 
offers stones for bread; God grant that we 
may not lend an iota of effort or acquiescence 
to further cries that would consign us to the 
depths. 


I am ready to affirm that as a race we 
should not be feared as an integral part of 
American life. This country is wide enough 
to hold the millions that are mounting up in 
our population and there is not a race enter- 
ing it but may contribute something of bene- 
fit to American life and character. Undques- 
tionably America is to be the theater of the 
greatest commingling of races known to the 
world. This commingling has been going 
on since the discovery of this new world. Just 
as waters rising above dykes are bound to 
overflow the land, so without hindrance no 
King Canute can sweep back this tide; nor 
can priests ban it by bell, book or candle. 
Some time in the future we are all to be 
amalgamated into this American body politic. 
Despite the stress of the present situation, 
every thinking person must see that this coun- 
try, by this union of races, will be the future 
abode of a typical American who will be 
neither black, white, red, yellow, as we use 
these terms and who will laugh at his an- 
cestors who so strenuously shouted for “race 
integrity.” Yes, as Bishop Hamilton rightly 
declares, ‘““These great grandchildren of the 
present age will be partly Chinese and Jap- 
anese, partly Hebrew and Negro, partly 
Caucasian and Southern European,”—and I 
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will add, with many other strains entering 
into their blood. 


It is for America to think of this—to make 
every effort to suppress the anarchists of soci- 
ety (such as the author of the “Clansman’”), 
who would inflame the passions of the mob 
and burn the Negro at the stake. Charity 
begins at home, and instead of giving all its 
pity to the terrible situation of the Jew in 
Russia, America should see to it that no 
fanning of the flame of race hate is allowed 
here at home. No more than in the past, 
is either the present or great moral future of 
this country to be limited to ethnic origins, 
for as Prof. Coajanni of the Naples univer- 
sity tersely puts it, “It is not in ethnic factors 
but in physical, moral and social constitutions 
that we must look for the causes of a nation’s 
greatness or decadence.” Andrew Carnegie 
voiced the same idea when he said before the 
immigration commission in reply to a re- 
mark about “purity of blood:” “It is not 
purity of blood you want, for it is the min- 
gling of the different bloods that makes the 
American.” And the Negro cannot be left 
out of consideration. Commingling has gone 
on too far for this. We must break the idols 


worshiped so long, and free ourselves one and 
all from the influence of that abominable and 
intolerable stupid dogma of “race integrity.” 

As terms have only that meaning that is 
attributed to them—-whether “Saxon or 
Negro,” “white” or “black,” race integrity 
or what not—we should for ourselves seek a 
new and better meaning for this term. “Race 
Integrity” needs to be translated as meaning 
for all races the task of rising, by looking well 
to morals—to the cultivation of the highest 
possible character, to reaching out with every 
intellectual and economic force toward pros- 
perity and greatness. With this meaning to 
the Shibboleth, national and racial boundaries 
will fade away far more quickly than 
through wars and bloodshed. 

But while we are working and waiting as 
a people we must not lose hope in ourselves, 
but hold persistently and rigidly to the faith 
that Walt Whitman, the “most American of 
poets’—has thus phrased: 

“Each of us inevitable, 
Each of us limitless—each of us with his or her 
right upon the earth, 

Each of us allow’d the eternal purports of the 


earth, 
Each of us here, as divinely as any are here.” 





Scientific Notes on the Negro 


By ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN, Ph. D. 
(Assistant Professor of Anthropology, Clark University, Worcester, Mass.) 


[In this Department of THE Voice Professor Chamberlain will, from time to time, resume and 
discuss very briefly important facts and theories, investigations and discoveries, etc., of an historical 
and archeological, anthropological, ethnological, sociological and psychological nature, concerning the 
Negro and his contributions to the civilization of mankind.] 


1. Sherbro Stone Figures. In certain 
mounds in the interior of Sherbro island, off 


the coast of Sierra Leone, were recently found ° 


numbers of stone figures (representations of 
the human form, etc.), possibly images of an- 
cestors, or something of the sort. Some of 
them are now in the Museum of Basel in 
Switzerland and they have been descsibed by 
Ruetimeyer (1901). They are “prehistoric,” 
i. e., several centuries old, and the present 
population of the counry have been in the 
habit. of using them—they are found to the 
number of 50 sometimes in a single mound— 
) protect their grain fields. These stone fig- 


ures are very interesting, as they are thought 
to be the first of the sort discovered in Negro- 
land. They are undoubtedly the product of 
a Negro people antedating the present in- 
habitants of the island, but this fact does not 
prove degeneracy of culture since. The exist- 
ence of stone sculpture in West Africa indi- 
cates simply the presence in this region of a 
local Negro culture, now extinct. The artistic 
ability of the West African Negro is proved 
by the art in ivory, and, more recently by the 
famous Benin bronze antiquities, which 
aroused so much discussion. Ruetimeyer sug- 
gests that in this stone sculpture of West 
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Africa ancient Egyptian influences are to be 
seen, but this view, like that of Delafosse 
concerning other aspects of West African cul- 
ture still lacks convincing proofs. At any 
rate, a new series of Negro art objects has 
been discovered, whose importance for the 
study of African primitive culture is very 
great. 


2. Haussa as Civilizers. The well-known 
role of the famous Haussa as propagators and 
imposers of culture is being illustrated at the 
present time by their relations to the Baga of 
the southeastern Cameroons, who are in pro- 
cess of adopting their language, as well as 
their culture. The history of the develop- 
ment of the Haussa and the spread of their 
culture is one of the most interesting episodes 
in the growth of the Negro race in Africa. 

3. Islanders of Lake Tchad. An interest- 
ing people, visited a few years ago by Lieut.- 
Col. Destenave (1903) are the Kuris, Budu- 
mas, etc., who inhabit some of the islands in 
the great Lake Tchad in the mid-Sudan. Par- 
ticularly worthy of note are the reed pirogues 
and wooden floats employed by them. They 
possess also a special breed of cattle. These 
Negroes have long had the reputation of be- 
ing “semi-amphibious,” so well acquainted are 
they with the water and land of their insular 
and marshy habitat. 


4. Yam-culture. Among the Ewe 
Negroes of German Togo-land, etc., in West 
Africa, the yam is “the national food,” and 
there are said to be, according to F. Fies 
(1903), at least 42 different varieties dis- 
tinguished by separate names. The cooking 
of the yam is an art. A characteristic struc- 
ture in the Ewe country is the “yam-house.” 

5. Hereros. The MHereros, who have 
given the Germans such trouble in southwest- 
ern Africa, are remarkable as having de- 
veloped an extreme individual from pastoral 
life. Deherain (1904) informs us that they 
“live on sour milk.” They thus seem to have 
anticipated the doctrine of Metchnikof, the 
Russian biologist, and author of a diet-theory 
of longevity. 


6. Glass Beads. <A find of more than 
usual significance is the necklace of crystalline 
glass beads, “identical in appearance with 
those from the tombs at Camirus in Rhodes, 
dating from the sixth century,” according to 
C. H. Reade (1905), from the tomb of a 
celebrated chief at Mansu, on the route from 
Elmina to Coomassie in West Africa. This 
is said to be the first discovery in West Africa 
of glass beads of classical style. 
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7. “Laziness.” That the “laziness,” so 
often charged up to the account of the Negro 
by his enemies, is not the producer of all the 
ills he is heir to is apparent to all students of 
primitive man and the development of hu- 
man civilization. Dr. Decorse (1905), who 
has investigated on the spot the conditions 
in the Sudan, concludes with respect to agri- 
culture in particular: All Negro agronomy is 
dominated by the habitat. The Negro is 
practically at one with the face of nature. 
He is not its master, as is man in agricultural 
Europe. The imperfection is not all due to 
natural laziness. Clearing land has been a 
difficult task. He has often reached the max- 
imum to be obtained with the means at hand. 
To improve Negro agriculture, one needs 
not to attack the methods of cultivation, but 
to modify the cultivated products. Better 
seeds, or better useful plants, would mean 
more than better machinery of cultivation. 

8. Megalithic Tombs. At various points 
in the region of the Gambie (e. g., at N’gay- 
en, Diama Passy, Keur sam, Kuntuata, Kodi- 
am, Dialato), have been recently found and 
investigated two types of megalithic tombs. 
Capt. Duchemin, who excavated some of these 
in 1904, found that they contained human 
remains, pottery, etc. The skulls were of the 


~Negro-type, and the pottery did not differ 


essentially from that of the West African peo- 
ple of today. This “megalithic culture” de- 
serves further investigation, indicating, as it 
does another little known aspect of Negro life 
and activity in West Africa. 

9. American Plants in Africa. A notable 
factor in the culture of Negro Africa consists 
of the food-plants (used also for various other 
economic purposes) introduced into the Dark 
Continent from the new world. The spread 
of such American plants as maize, cassava, 
cacao, etc., is indeed remarkable. Even in 
some of the as yet only half-explored regions 
of the central interior, cassava and its prod- 
ucts have already become staples of agricul- 
ture and commerce. Of maize Zaborowskki 
said in 1893: “It has penetrated into the 
heart of Africa; it is found on the upper 
Wabanghi, on the Arruimi, in Iburi on Lake 
Stanley, among the Monbuttus and the Niam- 
niams, and is common in the region of Lake 
Tanganyika.” These plants have been the 
direct or indirect causes of numerous modi- 
fications, in customs and habits, and even in- 
stitutions. In this way the new world is do- 


ing something to atone for the evil deeds of 
its white conquerors, who afterwards laid 
their hands so heavily upon Negro Africa. 








Easter in the Verse of Old English 
Poets 


By WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWIATE 


T IS quite the fashion for the 








modern—and minor poet—to be 
an atheist. At the decline of 
the golden pomp coincident 


with the Restoration, the soul 
of English poetry slept until 
William Blake began 

EE CO ER to con the sky 
Commanding squadrons of the upper seas 

That streamed impatient of Time’s slow degree.” 
and gave the first signs that the impulse of 
imagination was to pour feeling and beauty 
into the heart of lisping numbers. But it 
remained for Wordsworth to follow his pre- 
cursor, Blake, and destroy the sanctity of 
eighteenth century formalism with its acade- 
mic conception of life and nature, with the 
simplicity of art and heart, rising at times 
to a sublimer attitude than was reached at 
any other period of literary history except that 
of the Greek drama in Euripides, the Ren- 
aissance epic in Dante’s divine comedy, and 
the Elizabethan drama in Shakespeare; and in 
the interpretation of a common, universally 
human attitude towards the psyhic conscious- 
ness of nature, which was, as he proved, but 
the medium of communication with a higher 
and diviner, spirit and nature—God. But 
unfortunately, the poets for the most part, 
who followed him fifty years later, affected 
by the teachings of Darwin and many con- 
tinentalists, with Nietzsche for their chief 
priest, were able to get no further than the 
body of nature—nature as a spirit obeying 
the compulsion of natural laws—and which 
made them, merely, indirect worshippers of 
the apostolic missionaries of Demeter and 
Persephone; hence their works are tempered 
with, what they supposed, was the sanity of 
Paganism, and free from the doubt and use- 
less confusion of the unproved data of contra- 
dictory religious dogmas. These poets deemed 
it, therefore, hackneyed to attune their lives 
to the praise of the festivals of the Christian 
year. Mr. Chesterton, writing on the “Nega- 
tive Spirit” in his book, “Heretics”—and the 
implication of being “negative” is fitting to 
these poets in question—says: “It has no per- 





fection (that is modern morality) to point 
to. But the monk meditating upon Christ or 
Buddha has in his mind an image of perfect 
health. But the modern student of ethics 
even if he remains sane, remains sane from 
an insane dread of insanity.” The last sen- 
tence of Mr. Chesterton’s quotation, to ex- 
plain my meaning a little more accurately, 
may be revised thus: “But the modern writer 
of poetry even if he remains atheistical, re- 
mains atheistical from an insane dread of re- 
ligion.” These mysteries and miracles of re- 
ligion to the modern poet assumes the irides- 
cence of Mr. Chesterton’s phrase I have 
chosen, to denote their conviction, ‘‘a beauti- 
ful lie,” towards which they cannot be irever- 
ent. It may be that this is the reason; because 
the mystery has been reasoned, rightly or 
wrongly, from the origin of life, the ideal of 
an arbitrary, but gracious Creator pervading 
the consciousness of, both, man’s soul and the 
flower’s color and perfume, that the night of 
groping upward through other virtues than 
the merely moral and ethical, when the spirit- 
ual eye has to be wary of the roadway, and 
the spiritual ear has to be sensitive to the 
ambushed danger, since the broad daylight of 
facts and reason so reveals the inevitable vis- 
ible track as to delude us into the attempt to 
pursue it blind to chance and dream, that 
the lack of need for the dreaming impulse 
has frozen the stream of song resulting in 
what has recently called the “slump in 
poetry.” 

Now, when we come to determine the 
highest ideal of knowledge which the heritage 
of centuries has inspired man with the yearn- 
ing to attain, we name the desire to know 
whether the soul we possess is eternal and im- 
mortal: to know whether the spirit of that 
life within us—indefinable, elusive, invisible 
—has existence after its material companion 
of flesh, that substance which is the visible 
expression of immaterial consciousness and 
made of the same elements as the brown 
earth, the green grass, the red flower, has re- 
turned to the order of vanishing dissolution 
to which all visible appearances are commit- 
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ted. To attain the hope of this knowledge 
we have two religions in which to believe: 
the religion of Faith, as established in the 
history of the life and death of Christ; or the 
religion of science—the only science in rela- 
tion to the origin and destiny of human life 
that possesses a strain of idealism—as estab- 
lished by the Society for Psychical Research. 
Well, we ask, by what authority are we to 
believe in one or the other of these religions? 
Paganism ceased where Christianity began, 
because in Paganism there was no demon- 
strative evidence, even on its positive side, 
while in Christianity there was evidence on 
both its negative and positive sides in the death 
and resurrection of its founder: and certainly, 
the probity of its witnesses are two well au- 
thenticated in the secular chronicles of man- 
kind for the unfathomable miracle and mys- 
tery of the Atonement to be explained away 
by superfine intellects as “historical symbol- 
ism.” We have been patiently waiting some 
months for the Society for’ Psychical Research 
to prove its authority in the spirit of Dr. 
Hodgson: the validty of which would be the 
nullification of salvation by faith—and we 
have waited in vain. Nineteen hundred years 
ago on Easter morning a little band of primi- 
tive, unlettered men and women, after wait- 
ing three days, witnessed the truth and ful- 
filment of a prophesy which schismatism, 
scholasticism and science have combined to 
destroy. 


Since then our present-day poets confess 
so much of progress as to discard seemingly 
unprogressive tendencies in the attitude of 
man’s belief towards a personal and arbitrary 
Creator, and as it is in contemporary poetry, 
as both Pater and Swinburne has convincing- 
ly told us, the thoughts and feelings of an age 
are mirrored, we must go back at least 300 
years to find that healthy, simple, intense 
faith in the truth of the Resurrection, and 
of the unqualified acceptance of man’s re- 
demption in the tragedy of the Atonement. In 
these old English poets the very intense and 
sublime simplicity of their positivism is a 
Stronger conviction in its immutuable truth 
than in the negativism of subtle reasoning in 
Henry Crabb Robinson’s rejection of the 
Atonement as a rational price paid by God's 
infinitude to redeem mankind. 

Somehow it is -like- the coming back .of 
youth to read these old poets, with their 
hearts full of a superlative childish joy when 
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they offered up in quaint, slow melodies of 
pure, delicate, but strong old Saxon words, 
their praise and thankfulness to Christ, the 
Redeemer of their unworthy souls. Like the 
golden youth of those days seemingly in a 
long, long past which by some strange trans- 
formation of Time’s device has its dreams 
ages ago in the morning of the world by the 
soft echoes of the seas washing the shores of 
Grecian isles, or among the olive groves of . 
blue Tuscan slopes where the shadow of 
Dante’s visions was transfigured in the mem- 
ory as a deathless flower of sombre hues, or 
in the warm brown glooms of Spanish castles, 
where romance came in reports of new-world 
discoveries and far-off sea-fights on the Main. 
Then it was 

pana a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight 

To me did seem 


Apparell’d in celestial Jight, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream.” 


And in the innocence of our souls we were 
without spiritual responsibilities. The age 
of discretion was not upon us, for the bishop 
had not come to lay his hands upon our heads. 
We followed the days in the wilderness; and 
the passion of _the Beloved One filled our 
hearts with real anguish. The world seemed 
inseparable from that lonely Figure as it 
wended its way on that first Good Friday 
with the burden of that heavy cross which 
was the weight of our’s, and the world’s sins. 
And though the crucial day fell in our 
“marble season” how guilty and miserable 
we would feel, if we allowed ourselves as 
“boys” to stop on the Common and play a 
game: or as “girls” to take out our “hoops” 
or “jumping-ropes.” Yet we were equally 
mystified that the usual commercial affairs 
went on just the same on this day, when any 
ordinary national or state holiday would stop 
the buzzing wheel of life and give us the sense 
of it being Sunday. But this day seemed so 
universal in its acceptance as the anniversary 
of so momentous an event in the world’s and 
man’s history, I think, after supper, when 
we were quite tired and spent those few pre- 
cious moments which are so eternal in the life 
of all children, and we stood looking dreamily 
up at the breaking stars, we were much puz- 
zled at the unaccountable difference, in our 
childish. ignorance,.of.the world’s way. And 
all day Saturday how the gloom of our hearts 
shadowed the sunlit street as we thought of 
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that secret tomb in the garden of the rich 
man, where the body of the Son of Man 
lay buried, while His soul was “descendeth 
into hell” until the third day. 

And of that glorious third day—does not 
that earlier, youthful sense of it all come back 
to those of us who have had the freshness of 
its supreme meaning dimmed by time, and 
the many concrete worldly attractions, with 
_ which our sensibilities of a mature age are 
so interminably allied; or analized by the de- 
veloping intellect which would persuade us 
that these miracles needed concrete explana- 
tion before we can believe them further, 
when we read the ecstatic praise of Easter in 
the verse of Richard Rolle de Hampole, or 
John Lydgate, the younger Giles Fletcher, 
Dr. Donne and James Wedderburn? Old 
England was “Merrie England” in more than 
the secular sense. In those far-away days when 
Edward the Second so inadvertently antagon- 
ized his barons by his royal love and favor 
for Piers Gaveston—the gay, genial and au- 
dicious—in the spiritual sense, England was 
esctatically “Merrie” in the religious rhap- 
sodising of the “Hermit of Hampole.” Per- 
haps it was at the height of that divine rap- 
ture he attained through a spiritual growth, 
or process of “four years and three months,” 
as he relates in his “De Incendo Amoris” that 
Richard Rolle wrote at Easter, 1413, the 
poem, “God and man are well at one,” 
which opens with the following lines: 

“Glade in god, this solemn fest 

Now Alleluya is unloken. 
Thinketh how god, lest and mest, 
On oure enemy has us wroken, 
That hadde us in cheynes stoken. 
Wrappid in synnes many on. 
Ye fendis are flowen, ye cheynes are broken 
And god and man are wel at one.” 


Later than the “Hermit of Hampole,” and 
contemporary with Chaucer, with-whom liter- 
ary opinion of his generation and the one 
succeeding called the “twin-star” of the first 
great period of English poetry, was John 
Lydgate, the “Monk of Bury,” the favorite 
of kings and princes. In the work of this 
courtier-monk there was an artistry approach- 
able to Chaucer’s in spite of the fact that it 
lacked those commingled qualities of gayety, 
wit, irony and broad human sympathy which 
gave to the “morning-star” its inextinguisha- 
ble glow. But Lydgate’s poetry did possess 
a flame that is yet undimmed in the firmament 
of English verse. Though it is like a fixed 
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star to the planet it approximates, it shines 
constantly as a clear point of spiritual 
emotion. Forgotten in the limbo of obscurity, 
contemporary literary history and criticism 
takes little or no account of the task set him 
by Prince Henry of Wales to translate ‘‘the 
dreary, piteous tale of him of Troy,” or those 
lengthy narratives accomplished at the re- 
quest of Duke Humphrey of Gloucester; but 
among the minor religious and political verse 
comes down to us fresh and full of delicate 
imagery the two Nightingale poems in which 
he sings in allegory, Christ‘s passion. In that 
quaint running commentary, or more prop- 
erly, key, which the poet uses so delightfully 
in most of his poems, and which Coleridge 
has most effectively imitated in the Ancient 
Mariner, he recites the purpose of the poems 
in this manner: “It is said that the nightin- 
gale of her nature hath a knowledge of her 
death. And, like as the swan singeth afore 
his death, so she, in the day of her death, as- 
cendeth into the top of the tree and singeth 
in hora matutina a lamentable note; and so 
after, by some degree always lower, hora 
prima, hora tercia, hora sexta, and hora nona, 
till she come down into the middle of the 
tree. And there, in hora nona, she dieth. 
This is ye moralised unto Christ and into 
every Christian soul, that should remember 
the hours of Christ’s passion.” In the first 
poem, the poet exhorts the reader, ‘Never 
forget His wounds, which are like a rose, red 
with His blood.” But the Resurrection is 
our concern, and after many lines of musical 
simplicity it is reached in the fifty-eighth 
stanza: 
Hell despoiled, and slain our mortal foe, 
Our lord unraise with palms of high victory, 
Ascendeth eke again there he come fro, 
The Holy Ghost sent from the see of glory 
His precious body to us in memory, 
With holy words of due consecration 
To be received to our heal and salvation.” 
“This is the rose which first gan wexen 
rede,” the old poet sings in another stanza, 
and in his quaint line prefigures the spiritual 
symbolism which has its application to the 
world of flesh, wherein is typified a precursory 
suggestion of the higher pantheism, made vis- 
ible and real in that awakening of indestruct- 
ible life from the sepulchre in the garden of 
Joseph of Arimathea. 
“This day is kept in memorial of out 


Saviour’s blessed Resurrection, whereby the. 


church (as members with their Head) began 
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a joyful triumph over sin, death and the 


devil. And the annual commemoration was 
thought helpful, both to stir up thankful re- 
joicings in those to whom this is known, and 
to be a means also to make some take knowl- 
edge of it, who are yet strangers to these mys- 
teries.” Thus prefaces James Wedderburn 
his verse for Easter day, the Scottish poet 
against whom action was taken for being a 
“heretic” by the authority of James V_ be- 
cause he “counterfooted the conjuring of a 
ghost” in a drama which seemed to reflect 
upon his king. His lines have a sort of solemn 
joyousness that was quite characteristic of the 
Puritan’s conception of Christ’s Resurrection 
as being a very practical and wholly unideal- 
ized reality. I shall quote the first and last 
stanzas of his poem: 

“This is the Day, the Lord, hath made, 

And, therein, joyful we will be: 

For, from the black Infernal Shade, 

In Triumph, back return’d he. 

The Snares of Satan, and of Death, 

He hath victoriously undone, 

And his Opposers, fore’d he hath 

His Triumph to attend upon. 
Chorus: This is the Day the Lord hath made: 

Come: let us now, therein be glad.” 

It closes with this stanza, from which 
there has come a quotation which all the 
world of sorrow knows: 

“Ah, let us praise his name, therefore 

Who this renowned Conquest won; 

For, we had else for evermore, 

Been everlastingly, undone, 

Whereas, embolded now we grow, 

Triumphly, to say or sing, 

Ah, Hell! where is thy Conquest now? 

And, where, Oh Death is now thy sting? 
Chorus: This is the Day the Lord hath made: 

Come: let us now, therein be glad.” 

Spenser, turning from his wondrous world 
of faery to write the sonnets, celebrates in one 
of them the Resurrection, wherein he seems 
to epitomise the central moral of all those 


glamorous cantos. He sees in the Redemption 
the wonderful lesson of love, for which to him 
in the larger symbol is the meaning of Christ’s 
life, and his triumph over death. 


“Most glorious Lord of life that on this Day, 
Didst makst Thy Triumph over Death and Sin; 
And, having harrow’d Hell, didst bring away 
Captivity then a Captive, us to win. 

is joyous Day, dear Lord, with Joy begin; 

id grant that we for whom thou diddest die, 
Being with Thy dear Blood clean washt from Sin, 
May live forever in felicity! 

And that Thy love we weighing worthily, 
May likewise love Thee for the same again, 
d for Thy sake, that all like dear didst buy, 
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With Love may one another entertain; 
So let us love, dear Lord, like as we ought: 
Love is the Lesson which the Lord has taught.” 

Dr. Donne, the famous dean of St. Paul’s, 
who by his wonderful oratory held the court 
of James the First spellbound, has left us, 
among the "metaphysical affectations” of his 
work, as Dr. Johnson calls it, a few lines on 
the Resurrection which are, indeed, more like 
the temper of the earlier religious rhapsodists 
who preceded him almost a century. The 
quotation taken from his poem shows a pe- 
culiarly colorful imagination of the poet at 
its best, which he does not often attain. 

“He was all gold, when he lay down, but rose 
All tincture, and doth not alone dispose 

Leaden and iron wills to good, but is 

Of power to wake ev’n sinful flesh like his.” 

The younger Giles Fletcher, whose 
“parishoners” as Fuller writes, were “churl- 
ish, low-parted, having nothing but their shoes 
high above them, valued not their pastor, ac- 
cording to his worth, which disposed him to 
melancholy and fastened his dissolution,” 
brings us to the end of Elizabeth’s reign, when 
the noonday of the dramatist’s was on English 
poetry, and the beginning of its afternoon wit- 
nessed the perfection of its lyrical poetry in 
Campion, Herrick, Herbert, Vaughan, 
Browne and Drummond. Fletcher has sung 
very beautifully of Easter, and was among 
the first to find a symbolism in nature ex- 
pressive of Christ’s triumph. He sings: 

“Ye primrose, and purple violets, 

Tell me, why blaze ye from your leavy bed, 

And women’s hands to rent you from your sets 
As though you would somewhere be carried, 

With fresh perfume, and velvets garnished? 

But ah! I need not ask, ’tis surely so, 

You all would to your Savior’s triumph go; 
There would ye all await, and humble homage do.” 

And these lines from another stanza in 
which the poet tells of nature’s homage to a 
loveliness that is the only thing more lovely 
than itself: 

“There should the earth herself with garlands new 

And lovely flowers embellished adore: 

Such roses never in her garland grew, 

Such lilies never in her breast she wore, 

Like beauty never yet did shine before. 

There should thy Sun another Sun behold, 

From whence himself borrows his locks of gold. 

That kindle Heav’n and Earth with beauties mani- 
fold. 

With the lyrists of this period, from the 
ascension of James the First to that of 
Charles, there was lost that simple and joyous 
faith in this divine mystery. Through the 
latter seventeenth and the entire eighteenth 
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century it slept only to give promise of full of doubt, attempting by philosophic ques- 
awakening with the same sweet wonder and_ tioning to regain the presence of a youth that 
undoubting expectancy in William Blake, but was lost forever. 

instead arose Rip Van Winkle-like, old and 273 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 





A Great Opportunity 


Business considerations aside, Opportunity is knocking at the door of the man 
who really wants to help to shape sentiment in the right direction on the race ques- 
tion. Probably never again will the opportuity come to you when you can do so much 
good with such a small amount of money. The circulation of THE Voice is growing 
faster than our financial ability to take care of it. If you approve of our policy, you 
must: desire to see our circulation pushed up to a million. Every dollar invested with 
us enables us to hire a stronger and better force of workers to help us put THE Voice 
into every home in the land. 

The time is ripe for a hard-hitting unsparing campaign of opposition to the en- 
croachments of ‘race prejudice. We must strike hard right now, or the American mind 
will settle down in the rut where class doctrines will be tolerated. How much will you 
give to help carry on this unsparing onslaught against race discriminations? You can- 
not carry on the battle yourself, perhaps. You are so situated that you individually 
must be silent. How much is it worth to you and your children to see this nation shake 
off her moral apathy and recognize a man on his merits? Twenty dollars? Thirty? 
One Hundred? Thén give and invest at the same time. 


A Gigantic Conspiracy 


That the pen is mightier than the sword but few will deny. Nobody knows this 
better than the tyrannical white South. Recently a prominent Southerner addressing a 
graduating class of young white men, said: “Young men, if you want to be patriotic 
to your section, if you want to do your duty to the South, go North and get on the 
Northern newspaper staffs and help to change sentiment towards the Negro in that sec- 
tion.” The Associated Press has already been turned over to the South. Already many 
large Northern newspapers are edited by Southerners. Watch the local columns. Do 
you see how differently reporters speak of Negroes now from the way they used to speak? 
There is a Gigantic Conspiracy afoot to turn public sentiment in the North against the 
Negro and the South is at the head of that conspiracy. Our people are becoming dimly 
aware of the value of the press to a cause. We must reach the mind of the American 
people. We must counteract that mischievous influence Negro-haters are setting up in 
the land. To do this we must maintain an organ which commands respect before the 
reading world. THE Voice has a large circulation among the white people of America. 


The Magazine With a Purpose 


THE VOICE is a magazine with a purpose back of it. And that purpose is not 
merely to entertain and instruct the public. It openly avows itself to be a sentiment- 
shaping periodical. It is devoted to the unraveling of the snarl of the Color Problem 
and is published to the end that justice may prevail in the land, that lawlessness and 
bigotry may be wiped out and that the fetish of color prejudice may pass away forever. 


Our History 


Tue Voice was launched in Atlanta, Ga., more than three years ago. It came if 
the very niche of time. Public opinion was rapidly turning against the American Negro. 
The white press had very industriously circulated many mean misrepresentations of the 
colored people and the other sections of the country had gradually changed its attitude 
of friendliness to the Negro to that of acquiescence in Southern infamies. “The mean- 
time the Negro himself had no organ or periodical which could contradict these false 
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charges in such a way that the contradictions would command respect and arrest public 
attention. ‘To that end came THE VoIce into existence. Its 50,000 readers, ranging 
ing from members of the United States senate down to the commonest laborer, will attest 
to the fact that we have helped very materially in changing opinion and in puncturing 
some hoary falsehoods. 

During the last three years we have published a greater number of high-class arti- 
cles on the American race problem than were ever published in any American magazine. 
We have introduced to the public more Negro writers with literary ability than any 
other magazine has ever introduced to the public. We have acquainted the Negro race 
with itself, with its own marvellous prosperity and with the new movement afoot where- 
by the freedom of the race was being marketed for a paltry mess of pottage. We have 
awakened the race to the seriousness of the situation. More than that, we have discovered 
for the race more real, genuine white friends than any other magazine in America. And 
we have also exposed more white and black frauds and hypocrites. 

We were driven out of Atlanta because of our stand for the colored people; and 
that is why we are in Chicago. 


FINALLY. 


We want you to take some stock in our concern. You individually we are talking 
to. We want you to become interested in us in every way, to identify yourself with 
this movement to circulate righteous ideas. You ought to help to keep us from being finan- 
cially cramped, so that we can spread and push the fight. What say you? If you can’t 
take stock, go out and persaude your neighbor. But in order to really persuade your 
neighbor, you yourself ought to do something. Address, THE PresipENT, THE VOoIcE 
Co., 415 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 











FREE WATCH FREE 


~ You can easily earn this fine gold watch. 
Show this copy of ‘‘The Voice” to your neigh- 
bors. Tell them of its work and how 
you like to read it and get three of them to 
subscribe for one year. Send us the $3.00 
you collect from these new subscribers and 
we will send you by return mail prepaid, this 
fine gold watch. This watch is fully guaran- 
teed and will keep perfect time. Is stem 
wind and stem set. If you want the watch 
send us $1.50 and we will send it to you and 
give you a year’s subscription to ‘ The 
Voice.” 

* You cannot afford to mis; this chance. 

Address,* Advertising Dept., 


THE VOICE Co. 


415 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Oliver Typewriter is Supreme 
in Efficiency, Durability and Sales 


N the race for typewriter supremacy, 
the Oliver has won by sheer force of 
merit. 


It has risen to first place in sales and 
satisfaction by reason of its unlimited 
speed capacity, its extreme durability, 
its wonderful versatility. 

Of course it is a visible writer. 

For ‘‘writing in sight’”’ cuts out errors 
and inspires the operator with a feeling 
of confidence that favors rapid work. 

But its free downward stroke and 
light key touch also add greatly to its 
speed. 


The Oliver Typewriter is built to ex- 
pedite business—and it does it! 

The reason you can get more and bet- 
ter work out of the Oliver is because we 
have put greater capacity for work into 
at. 

The same amount of effort and the 
same degree of skill that are required to 
operate an ordinary typewriter will pro- 
duce a greater volume of better work from 
the Oliver. 

This added efficiency and capacity in- 
creases its value but not its cost. 

The scientific construction of the 
Oliver Typewriter insures 

—freedom from ‘‘breakdowns’”’ 

—ease of operation 

—accuracy of alignment 

—great manifolding power 

—adaptability to every business re- 
quirement, whether in the correspond- 
ence or accounting departments. 

There is something about the Oliver 
that makes fast friends for it everywhere 
—its wonderful responsiveness to every 
business need and its staying qualities. 

And then it is so compact, solid, neat, 
complete! 

Just a bit of inside history: 

Ten years ago an obscure company 
began making Oliver Typewriters. Com- 


petitors scoffed at its efforts] to compete 
with the $20,000,000.00 typewriter trust. 
But it had the machine that delivers the 
goodst What it lacked in millions, it 
more than made up in the unquestioned 
merit of the Oliver, which forged ahead 
until it distanced its giant competitor, 
and today stands supreme in the type- 
writer field. 


Today the one time scoffers are sitting 
on the ‘‘anxious seat!”’ 

Our School of Practical Salesmanship 
has trained and built up for the Oliver 
the greatest sales organization in the 
typewriter or any other industry. 

The numerous promotions in the 
Oliver Sales Organization and the rapid 
extension of our business have created 
a number of desirable opportunities for 
bright, aggressive, resourceful young 
men. These positions pay handsome 
salaries and are permanent, if the appli- 
cant is properly qualified. The course 
in the Oliver School of Practical Sales 
manship is frec—all expenses paid. 

* It’s full of the 


Get The Oliver’ Book, 1s" «ii 


ening ty pewriter talk you ever read. It shows 
why the Oliver is sweeping the country like @ 
tidal wave. Your request for a free copy will 
bring tle book by first mail’ "7" ” 


The Oliver Typewriter Go., 166-68 Wabash Av. Chicage 
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THE PROGRESS OF A RACE 


THE COLORED AMERICAN FROM SLAVERY TO 
HONORABLE CITIZENSHIP 














By Four Great Negro Writers: 


J. W. GIBSON BOOKER _T. WASHINGTON 
W. H. CROGMAN FANNIE BARRIER WILLIAMS 


732 PAGES; 150 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTR ASIONS: SIZE 6x 9% INCHES 


In Silk Cloth, St a ae d 
can Gold Ink shia poh $1.95 








Herein is a charming and cloquent story of the enslavement of a wild and 
primitive people by the white man, the awakening of the American conscience, the 
Emancipation and the marvellous rise of a homeless and ignorant race to the 
highest heights of American citizenship—all within forty years after their emanci- 
pation. It isa book that stirs the blood and quickens the determination. 

The statistics in it are the latest and most rel’able available. In this day and 
time when everybody is discussing the Race Problem this is the book to have nea- 
by. This is a book which cannot be bought at the book stores. 


AGENTS WANTED 
Agents are making big money handling this book. Write for our special 


terms. 


Remember the price is only $1.95 for a book of 732 pages with 150 beautiful 
illustrations. 








Ghe Voice Company 
415 Dearborn Street 
CHIGACO, ILL. 
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M.A. DONOHUE & COMPANY, PRINTERS AND BINDERS, CHICAGO 
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The Newest Thing In The Publishing W orld. 








101 PROMINENT COLORED PEOPLE. 


A group picture 20x28 inches of 101 of the most prominent Colored People. A 
picture that makes the heart of every race-lover beat faster. 


Workmanship and Material the Very Best. 
A BOOK OF THEIR HISTORIES GOES WITH (IT 
it Is Within The Reach Of All. 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR BY MAIL POSTPAID and satisfaction guaranteed. 


AGENTS WANTED.—Send 15 cents at once for canvassing outfit. Be 
first in your section and make $5.00 to $10.00 per day. 


A. N. JENKINS & CO., 920 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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